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Questionnaires, participant logs, and interviews were used to v , 
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success factor for the participants, who profited from the * 
opportunity to interact with peers' outside their specialization. 
Conference prese.ntat iolfe > published arti6les, and dissertations were 
among the results of the program and are described in this report. 
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v ' " Introduction ' t 

^ \ 
' The Joint Hampton-Michigan Project 'was designed to achieve 
important goals for both institutions. ' tf 

t / 1 

« > t For The University of Michigan the goals involved important 
training.tob jectives* both for students N and junior faculty members 
of the University and fbr sen jj>r- faculty members. 

m Tije University of Michigan trains large ti Umbers of minority , 
group students^ and women in Michigan. w 0ver the year? Michigan has 
been <pne of the leading sources of do ct orally trained minority 2nd 
women* researchers in education. * Nevertheless:*-, *'most ' University of 
Michigan faculty members have had relatively little experience in" 
the sorts of situations where many of their former students teach 
and- do 1 research. Thus^we believed that The University of Michigan * 
•faculty would benefit from- an opportunity to have more extensive * / 
contact with faculty members teaching in a Smaller college, partic- 
ularly one that is predominantly black. For' N graduate;, students and 
jjunior faculty members at The University pf Michigan, % the project 
represented an opportunity to get small but 'important* support, both 
ror fin.ancial aspects of research, but more important from other » 
young researchers and from experienced "bfrder researchers. 

• . For Hampton Institute the project represented an^opportunity - 
to wo]Hk closely with a gro^p of senior researchers who could be 
helpful In keeping them In touch" with current -developments i'n .theory 
knd jie^cnodology and could be supportive in providing reactions to 
rese^ii^ph interest^ which might not be shared by other faculty mem-~ 
bers in the smaller , group of colleagues at Hampton Institute. More- 
over, we hoped that the project > would* provide an opportunity Yor * , 
the -Hampton partiqAp&nts to develop among their group at Hampton 

a sense of cooperation and team spirit that would pe supportive not 4 
only during- the project but in* the months and .years following the 
project: • 1 * 

• In' addition* to the^goals related'^© the specific values for 
.the participants in the project, we, were interested in exploring 
the advantages olf t^o models pf training. The traditional model 
of 'research fraining is a mentor-apprentice model, typified by a « 
doctoral dissertation chairman working with a graduate student. 

We hoped that this proje.ct tiould^ give us an opportunity to compare 
^the effectiveness of such an arrangement with that^of a team approach- 
*in whfch more than one junior faculty member or gr^Ljiate student ' 
worked with a s^'niQr reseayqher and .where there wa9& greater op-- 
portunity m for corequal participation among the junior researchers / 
and their'' 4 senior colleague. In addition, we planned to compare 
teams involving only Junior faculty members with teams^ including 
one graduate/ student. 
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We also hoped that the project would provide a stimulus both « 
at; Hampton Institute and at Michigan for developing a greater 
general concern on the part cxCthe institution for facilitating 
the research efforts of minority and women faculty members. 

Finally, but probably less _important^ than the other objectives, 
was the goal of producing research which would not only be useful 
in our training goals but would also be a worthwhile contribution 
to scholarship ift general. 
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Chapter II* 



^Program Desiga 

Pro blem, Objectives, and Rationale 

This project has' two purposes - to facilitate and ^import the 
educational research efforts of faculty of Hamp'ton Institute and 
to sensitize, members of the faculty, of The University of "Michigan 
to the training needs, of minority students preparing for careers^ 
in Black colleges and other primarily undergraduate •colleges. 

• r 

/ The problems leading to this project are twofold. 

' , "* « " 

1. Faculty members at Black colleges often are -less produc- 
tive in research 'than .they would wish to be. In some 
cases* they feel out* of toirch with current developments 

.irl theory .or in methodology; in -othar. cases a contributing 
factor may be the lack *of a colleague with similar research 
interests who can prtfvirde emotional support and from whom 
1 . one, can. bounce .of f one's ideas. 1 

2. ' University of Michigan faculty members are training large 

numbers of minority-group students and women, but they, 
•.have limited aw.arene.ss of 'the situation in small colleges" 
where imany of^ their students will teach. ■ _ ^ 

The present project attacked both of these problems. 

Sells an& Egermeir U976) have presented well-documented sta- 
tistics demonstrating the upder-representation of women and minor- 
. ities in educational research. Blacks and Hispanics appear to be 
th$ most substantially under-represented.. For example , ^wnile the 
percentage of Blacks in the U.S. population is 10.9, only & 2.8% of 
the /-membership- of the Anerican Educational Research Association is 
Black. Sells and Egermeir demonstrate that*, particularly 1 for Blatfk . 
students, experience as a graduate research assistant made a great, 
deal of difference in research after graduation. .This suggests 
that intensive experience working with researchers may be an impor- 
tant factor in determining the likelihood of individuals continuing 
research independently. Tfrus the present projecJ|provided for sum- 
mer experience for Hampton . Institute faculty memm>rs to work^with 
University • of Michigan researchers. 
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The University of Michigan is a large public university with 
1 a major graduate school and a number of related research institutes 
and centers. Its- purposes ass multiple, including strong programs • 
at both the undergraduate andNgraduate levels as. well as at ? prbfes*- 
sional schools. Hampton Institute is a cp-educatio'nal nonsecta,rian 
institution of higher education giving top priority to good*- teaching 
with a traditional commitment to the task of educating students whose 
academic and personal potential may have been inhibited by lack of 
economic, social and educational opportunity. Of Hampton Institute's 
2,700 students 95% are black; of 202 Cull-time faculty 45 are black 
^rfiales, 76- black females r 40 white males", 29 white females,. 10 other 
'males and 2 other females. The two institutions thus complemented 
one another in their potential contributions to this program. 

Participants in the, program were faculty members of Hampton 
Institute working with faculty members of jjj^e University of Michigan. 

We proposed to test -three alternative models of research train- 
ings All three, however, have certain common features which are 
* based both- upon general educational theory and our previous expe- 
rience with graduate and post-doctoral training. 

Both research in social psychology and applied research on in- 
novation have demonstrated that programs directed at individuals 
are likely to fail, no matter how motivated the individual partic-/ 
ipants > if th§ organization to which the individual returns is not 
supportive. Prom the classic studies by Lewin (19^7) > Lippitt * 
et al. (195*8) and m^ny others .we know that the suppert of a group 
Or of at least one other person is needed if the- individual is to 
resist group counter-pressures. For this reason we chose to work 
with teams" from two' institutions — Hampton Institute and The Uni- 
versity o*f Michigan — rather than to develop a program for individr 

> * 
The second principle is based on th£ assumption that one of 
the critical points .in determining the viability of a chang^ effort 

is the transition ftom training site to w6rking site. i For this 

reason the program not only involved intensive trainingj^t The 
"University pf Michigan but also * consultation at Hamp-ton , Inst itute 
«so that problems involved in using the research training in the 
real world setting were faced as part of the program. 

. We expect tha^ the'majority of participants will i:6fltinue 4n 
their present positions and that the graduate students, as well as 
post-doctoral participants who shift jobs^will predominantly work 
in academic or research settings. 

A* Nature of Design and Rationale 

While our primary* purpose was to provide optimal research 
training, this project had a secondary, goal of gaining information 
about which of three different' models of training is most effective 
for -increasing participation of minorities and women in educational 
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research. Each of the three models compared has potential strengths. 
3y holding the setting const ant K varying the. -type and grouping of 
participants, and formatively and, summatively evaluating their prog- 
ress"and outcomes, we can gather data relevant to depisions about, 
effective training, methods . It is o,bvious that, sample size* and 
/ other conditions make it inlj^kely. that we generalize confidently 
'from our findings., but we --may be able to gain some insight into 
the nature -of the oroblems and the advantages oE< each model*. 

. \ : • . 4 ™-J , 

Mow let us Iget to the specific models (See figure 1) . Model A 
consists three triads. The triad is comprised of a junior fac- 1 
ulty^rnember from Hampton Institute, a junior* faculty member from 
The University of Michigan, and a senior faculty member* from The 
University of Michigan, ** \* * N 

Model B consists of three triads, each consisting of a junior 
faculty member from Hampton Institute,, a doctoral candidate from 
The .University of Michigan, and a senior faculty member from The 
University of Michigan. * , - 

* > * • * 

Mo,del C consists of three dyads.- a junior faculty member 
from Hampton Institute an$ a senior faculty member from The Uni- -* . 
versity of Miqhigan. . * ' s §m 



We assumed 'that the primary ingredient for becoming a good, 
'researcher is the motivation to dp research and that: such motiva- 
tion isj a given for'alFthe participants in the project. However, 
*it is also apparent that 'there are many' deterrents to establishing 
a oositive research milieu. We attempted in these models to mint 
imize the barriers and maximize the probability of success. For 
this "reason , all models have elements wiVich should increase group 
cohesiveness and collegiality. 

« To summarize", the primary purpose of this project was to train 

post-doctoral minority and women faculty in research \ secondarily, 

we wished to see which of three (oatterns. of grCupiiVg was most ef- 
fective; viz. ■ \ ' % Y ' * 

* 1. two junior faculty working with tfle- senior faculty, that 
is ttiro members from different institutions in similar 
situations (Model A); 

2. 'a junior faculty member, a doctoral student., and a senio w r 

faculty member' (Model 3); or 1 

3. a dyad consisting of a junior faculty member and a senior 
faculty member (Model C). * 

3. Tyne" of Participants and Rationale 

• % ' c * 

_ /Hampton junior faculty. — These -participants were minority 
and non-minority men and women who are assistant professors .at 
"Hampton institute. 
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Michigan junior faculty, t- Three minority ©r women assistant 
professors* from The University of 'Michigan were recruited. Pref- 
erence was given 'to those with interdisciplinary interests. : 

Michigan- doctoral candidates,. — Three minority 6r women 
students who have completed their preliminary exams and were em- 
barking on their dissertations were selected. 

Michigan senior faculty. — Minority and non-minority men 
and women from Michigan ',s senior fsWiilty were recruited. They 
were from t^he social sciences, education, and administrative per- 
sonnel. * 

"Although" minority and women assistant' professors at The Uni- 
versity of Michigan do not suffer from the tremendous teaching load 
that is often commori in Black colleges, they are often overloaded - 
by requests ;bo become members of University committees and to chair 
dissertations of women andrinority doctoral student^s-*. At- the time* 
of promotion they often lack research publication^ Contributing 
to this lack may be the lack of a mentor. Levinson ( Sea\on T s of 
a Man T s Life) and others have suggested that an important aid in 
getting established in a career is the help of an t olsis-r^ experienced 
mentor^who helps the new jobholder learn the informal organisational 
structure, norms, and tricks of the trade necessary to achieve suc- 
cess. Minority and women researchers often lack mentors. One of 
the goals of this project was to establish such a mentorship rela- 
tionship between the younge,r and the more experienced researchers. 
Thus this project provided opportunities for the junior faculty 
early in their careers to work with' senior faculty and members, of 
another institution both to obtain research, Skills and to have col- 
legial support in a research project. 

Graduate students similarly benefited from the opportunities 
to work cooperatively with two more senior colleagues bringing 
different perspectives to bear on the problems. 

C. m Activities (see figure 2). 

• Below is a summary of the research of each team: 

Team 1 (triad) > ' ; 

This team is studying thfe effects of allowing students to use 
notes during an exam as a method of reducing test anxiety. Data 
have been collected from classes at The University of Michigan and 
Hamptorn Institute. Most of the data analysis has been completed, 
and the graduate student team member has completed her dissertation. 
Soma additional data will be collected at Hairjpton Institute during 
the -fall -term to investigate the effects of a confounding factor 
in The University of Michigan data set. '/ 
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*, Team-2 (triad) : 

This team is studying teacher education in Jamaica. They have 
developed their study around The Five. Year Educational Plan pub- 
lished by the Jamaican Ministry of Education. Additional funds for . 
this project were obtained by the Hampton participant through a 
faculty grant . 

Data were collected by junior participant^ who went to Jamaica 
in June, 1979 and March, 1980 to administer at Qdent questionnaires 
in the teacher's colleges. , ^< 

Team 3 (triad) : 

This team is investigating the variable's which contribute to 
the compatibility of -cooperating teachers and student teachers. 
Questionnaires were developed and cooperation was obtained from 
the Special Education, Science Education, Elementary Education, 
' and Physical Education departments at The University of Michigan. 
Data have also been collected ^t Hampton Institute, Norfolk State 
College, and a state university in Wisconsin. The team is pres- 
ently in the process of analyzing the data. 

As a result of the numerous people involved in collecting the . 
data from the various departments at The University of Michigan, 
several new proposals have been developed. It appears that several 
collaborative studies will develop as a result of this project. 
The dissertation of the graduate student team member is near com- 
pletion. 

Team 4 (dyad) : * 

This team developed an elaborate proposal for investigating 
the extent to which the state of Virginia has incorporated black 
, literature into its secondary school curriculum. It was hoped that 
the project* would serve £s the dissertation for the Hampton partic- 
ipant. The project was delayed somewhat due to her illness. Fur- 
ther difficulties -arose when the advisor of the Hampton participant 
at first accepted the project proposal and then decided to change 
the participant's dissertation topic. The major goal of this team 
was to help the Hampton participant complete her dissertation.! 
The^ team has now decided to concentrate on writing up the review 
of .the literature for the original proposal and to postpone actually 
collecting the data until after the Hampton participant has completed 
, her dissertation. * 

1 

Team 5 (dyad) ; 

This team conducted a study investigating the effectiveness 
of an interventionjprogram designed to teach coping strategies for 
stress and anxiety? All of the data were collected at Hampton 
Institute by the Hampton participant. Analysis of the data has 9 
been completed and the study is being written up to be submitted 
for publication. Part of the research will be presented at a 
national professional conference. 
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- Team 6 (triad') : ' . 

» 4 ^ 

This team studying' fantasy and play in black pre'school ■ 
children. Videotapes of selected triads of children playing with 
structured and unstructured toys have been collected at both The 
University of Michigan and Hampton. However, not all of the 
Hampton /tapes \were completed before school was ojit . The team has 
spent man*y ftourc^ developing a 'coding scheme for the videotapes. 
These videotapes are riow being transcribed. The team also conducted 
interviews with the parents of observed children. Preliminary anal- 
ysis of the interviews has been completed. Since there were some 
inconsistencies ^between the two sites in the manner in which' the 
videotaped s^ss^ons were conducted/ some additional tapes will be 
made at -the Hampton site in the fall. Both of the junior team 
members on this project received additional funding from their 
,'respective ^ institutions to support their research efforts. 

Team 7- (triad) : , % 

This team has been working with the Speech Pathology Department 
at Hampton Institue, investigating complaints regarding the quality 
of the work o.f the practicum students. Interviews have been conducted 
with the students, supervising clinicians, and college , supervisors . 
The students have' also completed several psychological scales and 
attitude measures which wil^ also be 1 analyzed. The team is now in 
the process of coding the interviews. Som£ analysis has already 
been, performed on the students' responses, to the psychological 
scales and attitude measures. 

Team 8 (triad) : \ m 

a -r 

This team has been conducting a survey of the Black elderly in 
Ann Arbor and Hampton.' The University of Michigan junior faculty 
member received an institutional grant to help support her research. 
An extensive interview has been developed concerning health beliefs, 
health behaviors, and attitudes toward death and dying. All of the 
interviews in Hampton^ar^kin Ann Arbor have been completed. ' A por- 
tion of this rese.arch will be presented &t the 1980 meeting of AERA. 

Team 9 (dyad) : 

-This team was originally a part o-f Team 8. TeamN^yis now a 
dyad involving a Hampton junior faculty member and the same Univer- 
sity of Michigan senior researcher* as Team 8. This team is focusing , 
on analyzing the results cf an ethnographic m study of the social net- 
working of a selected group of Black elderiy in the Tidewater .area . 
The Hampton participant expects to <use the study as her doctoral 
dissertation. 4 v 

D. Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation of this project is threefold: 
to identify the most effective model for increasing participation 
of minorities and women in educational research, to identify the 
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positive vand negative components of this model -and to suggest mod- 
ifications of the training, model to be incorporated in its future 
use. In order to address these goals several methods of data col- 
lection were utilized, 

1. Primary goal attainment . In the initial stages oS the 
development of each teajiua set of three primary goals 
were agreed upon.. For each goal five -levels of attain- 

^ ment were described in behavioral term&. Taams have - ■ 

assessed the level 'at which each goal was attained. ■ , 

2 . Semantic differential* . To assess any' change in affective 
response to research all participants rated their feelings 
toward research, their ability to conduct research, and - 4 
their feelings toward the training: project with a series, 
of semantic--dif ferentials These rating instruments were ' 
completed at the beginning and the«end of the project. 

3. Logs . All junior faculty and graduate student participants 
completed l©gs to document their experiences as training 
program participants. Each log is being examined .for those 
experiences viewed as facilitating or hindering a"'&uccess- 
ful training experience. 

4- Time distribution . All participants were asked to estimate 
the allocation of their time among several types of profes- 
sional; activities . Estimates were *iade for Fall, 1978 ; 
Winter, 1979; and Fall, 1979. These time distributions 
will 'be compared to estimate any orange in the amount of 
time allocated to research. 

5. Interviews and questionnaires . Interviews and questionnaires 
were completed to gather information concerning team interac- 
tions and the role of each participant in the group". 
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Major Activities at The University of Michigan 
- , *~ 

Ir^ October, 1978 we selected an advisory council • ^This^.council 
consisted df Carolyji K. "Davis, Ph.D., Associate Vice President for 
Academic Affairs; Richard A* -English Ph.D., 'As-sociate Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Af fair's ; e Joan S. <>Sta;rk, Ed.D. , Dean' of the School 
of Education and Alfred S. Sussman^'Ph.D^ Dean the*Graduate 
School. All 6,f'the advisory council members" wer^ from The Univer- 
sity of ^Michigan. Following* the selection of the advisory council 
we senl^'out announcements about the program and Requests y £$r ap- 
plications from junior faculty anci doctoral/candidates. T^ese^e- 
quests were sent to the Deans of the University andfwer-e advertised 
in the University Re cord .^J * * " . . ' * 

The co-directors and '-the ,r^sea^ch^Sssociat.es developed* criteria 
for selection of- The .University of Michigan applicants^ 'Phese in- 
cluded (a) capacity for ben^f iting^ f rom tfte, program,"' (J?|7 ability/to 
work with groups, "(c) an assistant professor or. 'doctoral candidate-, 
(d) interest in the projects that the- Jtemptpn participant^ had devel- 
oped, andfe) (for doctoral candidates) -a - " flexibility that would al- 
low them to adjust to adaptations in the project.- 

\ . ^ * • w ' 

, Upon 'receiving the application's from The .University *of Michigan 
facuity and students the project directors and research associates 
developed short descript ions> of the pro's^and con's for each appli- 
cant and provided that information jto the Advisory* Cpnjmittee. High 
priority was given* to the match between , the Hampton projects, and 
the research interests of The University of Michigan applicants. 

In November, 1978 the Advisory Committee selected the partic- 
ipants. Threes-University of Michigan junior faculty members and 
three University of Michigan doctoral candidates were* selected. 
We matched the Hampton participants, 'the .senior researchers at The 
University of Michigan, and the. junior University o'f Michigan partic- 
ipants on the basis of common interests. Decisions on triads and 
dyads were based on the" int|rests f of t;he candidates and how well 
we felt that the teams coulchwork* together . Applicants were jtn£torme f d 
of the results of the^ selection and were .given the option of asking 
for a change of assignment. Each' team was 'given ^ team budget which 
included money for supplies and computer costs/' Some of the -senior 
researchers opted to' use their stipends for hiring research assist- 
ants or paying interviewers or other 'people to participate in^ the 
project. 'The University- of Michigan participants were informed that 
they woflld each receive a summer stipend of $1^00 and Hampton partic 
ipants were each giyem-a stipend of $2,300. . m J 
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December, 1978 

In UecembeV we ha<J a meeting- of all University df Michi^n 
ptarftLcipants to discuss the logistics of the project. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan participants then telephoned their Hampton counter- 
parts and discussed "the projects and plans for the mating at The 
University of Michigan. On. December 19 and 20 we met at The Uni- 
versity of Michigan for one and one-half- days . The meeting began 
with a luncheon at the Michigan Union, at which all the teams were 
introduced to each other, and we had a general overview of the 
project. Dr* -Gwendolyn Baker, Director of Minorities and Women's 
Program, of the National Institute of 'Education . addressed the group. 
This highlighted the support of NIE for- our project. ' After the 
luncheon tfie teams met to develop proposals^nd goals. The next 
morning the teams came together and reported what they had planned 
for their projects. At' this point, we discovered that there were / 
some mismatqhes. In arder to maximize the probability of a success- 
ful project we adjusted the teams according tfo the wishes of the 
Hampton participants % Each team was then asked to set goals for 
its project and' to maintain a log $o that we could evaluate progress. 

The teams were as follows- - 

Team (A) : ~ 



Deagelia Pena-PhjfD. 
Doris Jarvis-M.Ed. , 
Ella ?i- Bowen-Ed*I?. 



, Acting Director, Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram, The University of Michigan 
Instructor of Communication Di's orde-rs , 
Hampton" Institute 

, Assistant Professor, School bf Education, 
The University .of Michigan 



Team (3) 



Gaynelle Walker-Burt-Ph . D . 
Carolyn Hagey-Ph.D. 
Gerald Gurin-Ph.D. , 



Assistant Professor, School of 
Nursing, Th£ University 0f Michigan 
Assistant Professor of Communication Dis- 
orders, Hampton Institute 
Professor of Higher Education and. Research 
Scientist, Institute for Social Research, 
The University of Michigan 



Te am *<NC ) 



Assistant Professor of Psychology, H.ampton 
Institute 
Professor of Psychology and Faculty 
Associate, Institute for Social Research, 
The University of Michigan 
Papsdorf-Ph.D. > Associate* Professor of Psychology, 

Xhe University of Michigan 



Roberta Morse-Ph.D., 
Patricia Gurin-Ph.D. 

JaTnes D. 
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Team (D) 



Mattie Pleasants-M. A. , Assistant .Profes?or of Sociology, Hampton 

Institute , 
Gerald . Gurin-Ph .D. , Professor of Higher Education and Research 

Scientist, Institute for Social Research, 
' . * The University of Michigan* 



Team (E)* 



Patrick Lewis-Ph .D. ^Associate Professor of History, Hampton 
s ' " ^Institute 

Wilton Barham-Doctoral Candidate, The 'University of Michigan 
* Niara Sudarkasa-^h . D. , Professor of Anthropology, Associate 

9 Director, Center -for African and ^Af ro- 

American Studies, The, Upi versit^ 'of 
Michigan ' . * 

T eam (F) : 

Shirley Sherman-M. A, , Assistant' Professor of Engli^, Hampton 
% * * Institute 

Cho-yee To-Ph.D., Professor of Education, The University of 

Michigan 

Rudolf Schmerl-Ph . D. , Assistant Dean "for •Research , School of 1 
, , . Education, Associate Professor, The 

University of Michigan 

* * 

Team (G) : > _ 

William C. Morse-Ph . D. ,* 'Professor of Education and ■ Psychology ,' 

The University *of Michigarf 
Ross Boone-M.S., Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 

and Science Specialist, Hampton Institute * 
Yevonne Smith-Doctoral Candidate, The University of Michigan 

Team (H) : 

Sally Lusk-Doctoral Candidate, Associate Professor of Nursing, -~ 

*Jl • The University of Michigan' 

Linda Petty-Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, Hampton 

Institute 

Wilbert McKeachie-Ph • D. , SCD Professor of Psychology, Director 

of the Center for Research' on Learning 
and Teaching, The_ University of Michigan 

♦ 

>Te am ( I ) r 



Vonnie McLoyd-Ph • D. , Assistant Professor of Psychology, Thjf 

* University of Michigan 

Bonita Toler-M. A. , Instructor- of Elementary Education, Hampton 

Institute . \ * 

Betty M. Morrison-Ph . D. , Profesior^f Education, The University 

of Michigafi v - 
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• After team memberships were adjusted, the teams met on their 
own schedules. The following account chronicles group activities. 

/> 

* • "January, 1979 

* • 

The co-directors, and the associate researchers met with The' 
University of Michigan junior participants to discuss budget, 
proposals and their goa\L statements. At this time teams also gave 
progress reports. v. 



February, 1979' 



All of The University of Michigan participants met with the 
co-directors and the associate researcher for a progress report 
**jand to -initiate discussion of summer plans. At "the request of 
participants, Professor Gerald Gurin discussed "Locus of Control: v 
Its implications and How to Measure It.," 

March, 1979 

In March, 1979 The University of Michigan participants presented 
oral progress reports and preserlted a further explanation cf the 
evaluation design. 

April, 1979 C 

In April, 19 79 there was a meeting with The University of 
Michigan unit participants for a progress report, a review of 
budgets and deveTophient of an individual interview schedule. 

May, 19 79 

In May, 1979 another meeting of 0 The University of Michigan 
junior faculty participants was scheduled. Again we gave progress 

reports and developed the summer plan. 

*\ » 

June, 19 79 

In June, 1979 a needs assessment questionnaire was developed 
and given to the participants to determine the types of meetings 
the participants would prefer during the summer months. The Hampton 
participants arrived in June. We had a picnic for The University 
of Michigan and Hampton participants an$ their families plus the 
'Advisory Council. All of the nine Hampton participants enrolled 
in courses of 'their choice for the summer. In addition, two partic- 
ipants — one from The University of Michigan and one from Hampton — 
were admitted^o the ISR program for Summer Institute and Survey 
Research Techpiaues, 

y 
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July, 1979 

By July', 1979 the program was in full Swing. There were weekly 
informal meetings which most of the participants attended. At this - 
time plans were made to submit proposals for the 1980 American Educa- ' 
tional Research Association session. , The plans included submission 
rOf a proposal for the total group and separate team proposals. Only \ 
one of the team proposals was accepted- The "group proposal was 
given part oT another symposium. There vtas also^a social gath- 
ering with The University of* Michigan Alumni of Hampton Institute. 
In addition, the fempton Ins tit ute numbers gave a seminar for the 
general faculty of' The University of Michigan at the Center for ; 
Research on Learning and Teaching on "Teaching in Black Colleges." 

Other seminars were givgj|$$y M. Clemens Johnson on the Computer- 
System at The University of ^M^chigan, by Wilbert McKeachig on 1 
/'Grant smanship , ,f and a several^day seminar by Carolyn Jagacinski 
and Betfty Morriaon on "Data Analysis and Strategies!" In general % 
July was the busiest portion of o.ur workshop because the teams were 
working strenuously to finish their projects. 

"August , 1979 

In August, 1979 the teams continued meeting, and the participants 
planned their activities for^he following semester. 



Prom October through January the partici-pants communicated with 
each other and met with ^^^^other at regular intervals. There were 
two meetings of The University of Michigan participants,, one in 
October, and one in December. In January, 1980 a final meeting, of - 
all the participants was held at Hampton Institute. This was a one- 
day session in which each team presented 'its findings and progress 1 
to that point, At a festive luncheon each participant receiver a 
plaque especially designed ^for the "Hampton/Michigan Prtfjgct. Also 
attending this session were" Dr. Gwendolyn Baker and Dr. Claiborne 
Richardson, both from the National Institute of Education. . Their 
participation was extremely encouraging to all members of the project 



i 



\ Prom January until the present time the participants have con-, 
tinued to communicate with one another. The- final J^nterviewfe have 
been concluded and the reports have been prepared. 
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Chapter IV 



' Ma^Jor Activities at Hampton Institute 

. First Quarter — September 1978 through November 1978 

i s 

Upon being notified of a grant award, the project coordinator 
x at Hampton and the principal investigators at The University of ■ 
Michigan heightened the # joint planning process. Specifically, the 
program announcement was developed anda solicitation of interested 
faculty members was conducted early during mid-September 1978. 
Following the announcement, project advisory board members were in- 
vited to serve and they were scheduled to participate in the" screen- 
ing and selection process. Thirteen faculty members* expressed in- 
terest »in the project; hence the advisory board had the arduous task 
of selecting nine to participate. Each of the interested faculty 
members was requested to complete an application by indicating his/ 
her primary research interest and information regarding his/her 
previous research experience. Upon the selection of the nine partic- 
ipants the names of selectees were forwarded to The University of 
iMichigan project directors for team grouping. 

During the- month of November, 1978, the Hampton project research 
assistant was employed. During this month the first participant 
meeting was held, enabling all ^participating faculty members to be 
?iented to the project goals and proposed activities. During this 
3nth the national project director, Dr. Gwendolyn C. Baker, made a 
site visit to Hampton Institute.- She met Dr. William R. Harvey, - 
President of Hampton Institute, and the project advisory board mem- 
bers during a luncheon. 

Second Quarter — December 1978 through , February 1979 
• «^ — 

Early during the month of December, 1978, planning and sched- 
uling concerns relative to the initial meeting of the Hampton and 
The University of Michigan participants were defined. *0n December 19> 
the nine Hampton participants and staff attended a two-day meeting 
at The University of Michigan at which team members met for the 
first time. During this meeting the team members discussed the 
primary goals and the research design. 

After returning from Michigan, the participants received team 
'budgets. Upon identification of the fiscal* resources available to ' 
each team, more realistic planning ensmed. Hen2^, the teams became 
aware of the limitations -of the grant and the resources available 
to assist them in their research agenda. During January and February 
of this quarter, individual meetings were held with each of the 
Hampton participants in an effort to discuss the direction, status 
aYid related problems of his/her team project. The Hampton coordinator 
provided individual technical assistance to each of the Hampton 
participants during this quarter as well as throughout subsequent 

■i ■ 
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quarters. Also durihg this quarter several of the Hampton partic- 
ipants were involved in planning a regional conference, which was 
scheduled to convene in May of 1979. Additionally, selected Uni- 
versity of Michigan participants were invited to attend this second 
annual Division G regional conference of the American Educational 
Research Association. During this quarter an article regarding 
thq project focus was drafted by the project research assistant 
and was scheduled to appear in the faculty development center news- 
letter, HI Data . 

Third Quarter — March 1979 through May 1979 

During this quarter regularly scheduled monthly meetings with 
the participants were 'held. Also, a progress report regarding the 
status of Hampton's involvement was 'developed and forwarded to our 
counterparts at The University of Michigan for dissemination to the' 
National Institute of Education. During this quarter many of the 
activities involved the ongoing data collection on the part of the^ % 
project team members. The Hampton participants were making prep- 
arations and plans for their summer visit at The University of 
Michigan. Specifically, the participants received a schedule of 
anticipated activities for the summer. 

During May, Dr. Wilbert McKeachie, Dr. Gerald Gurin, Dr. Niara 
Sudarkasa, Dr. Ella Bowen, Ms. Yevonne Smith, Dr. Deagelia Pena, 
Dr. Vonnie McLoyd and Dr. Wilton Barham visited Hampton for the pur- 
pose of planning further implementation of their research projects. 
In May, Dr. S<?hmerl, Dr. Cho-yee To and Dr. Deagelia Pena, from 
The University of Michigan, participated in the second annual re- 
gional conference sponsored by Hampton Institue, Norfolk State Uni- 
versity, Old Dominion University, Virginia Commonwealth University 
and Virginia State University. A Hampton-University of Michigan 
participant presented a symposium paper concerning the team research 
agenda. Th£ Hampton participants who made formal addresses during 
the Pluralism Conference were Ross Boone, Doris Jarvis, Patrick 
Lewis, Linda Petty, Mattie Pleasants and Carolyn Cooper. A copy of* 
the Pluralism Conference schedule is included irt the appendix as a 
•part of the documentation for this final report. Finally, during 
0 this quarter, each of the Hampton participants generated a statement 
"of expectations regarding 'ti_s/ter summer experience, which was sched- 
uled for June, July and August. 

Fourth Quarter — June 1979 throjugh' August 1979 

All of the nine Hampton participants spent four to eight weeks 
at The University of Michigan attending summer classes or workshops. 
In the spring issue of the HI Data , Vol. 3, No. 2, an article which 
summarized the research progress of the Hampton participants was 
circulated campus-wide. 
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Fifth Quarter — September 1979 through November 1979 

During this peripd, members of the research team continued to 
f collect and analyze their data. Regular monthly meetings were, con- 
vened; teams were encouraged to continue documenting their research 
progress vis-a-vis the' project log, and an evaluation questionnaire 
was responded to by each of the participants. Additionally, individ- 
ual consultation was continued with the assistance of the director 
of the Office of Research and Evaluation Consultation (the Hampton 
project coordinator) . 

Sixth .Quarter ~ December 1979 through February 1980 

During this quarter the project participants completed, their * 
research reports. Their findings were presented during the project 
phase out activity 'which convened on January 31 and February* 1, 1980. 
The phase-out program began on the evening of January 31 with a ' 
reception at the home of Dr. Martha E. Dawson, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, Hampton Institute. On th6 following day , * presenta- 
tions were made by each of the nine project teams. Additionally, a 
luncheon was convened which was attended by Dr. Gwendolyn C. Baker, 
Director'of Minority and Womeh's Program, and Dr. Claiborne 
Richardson, project officer —both of the National Institute of 
Education. 

Seyenth Quarter — March 1980 through May 1980 

V ,* During this quarter, refinement of the team final reports re- 
f quired considerable time and effort. Additionally, each of the 
s Kanip'ton team members participated in an exit interview with the 
Hampton coordinator in an. effort to determine the impact whi<ch the 
project had had on His/her professional growth, development and research 
interests. 
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Social and Economic Implications of Teacher Training 

in Jamaica 

Research Team: .Patrick Lewis, Wilton Barham, Niara Sudarkasa 

This study of teacher training in Jamaica was conceived as a 
contribution to the discussion of the past and potential role of 
education in the socio-economic development of that country'. 

It is noted that economists and others interested in such 
development have moved toward the view that edupation is an invest- 
ment in human resources. ' A conclusion reached at the Seminar on 
Long-Term Prospects for the , Development of Education , held at the 
-International Institute for Educational Planning in Paris in the 
Pall of 1978 — that formal educational institutions cannot be ex- 
pected to adequately rrfffet the manpower training needs in the devel- 
oping countries in the remaining decades of this century and in the 
one to come— is cited. Against the background of this current 
thinking, this study of the teacher training process in Jamaica was 
designed to address four general questions: 

1. To what extent have teacher training institutipns 
contributed to the realization of development goals 
by their output^M^T^rg'rsonnel to train the human re-^ 
sources of the country? How 6 do these teacher training 
institutions fit into ttfe overall formal educational 
structure of Jamaica? 

2. 'In what ways can teacher training institutions be made 

more adaptable to the need for training persons who 
can function in non-f(3rmal educational settings? 

3. To what extent can an explication of the present teacher 
training process aid in identifying the type of alterna- 
tive and supplementary non-formal educational arenas 
which should become a part of the broad institutional 
framework for moving Jamaica ahead economically, socially, 
and politically in the next tfwenty-five years? 

*4. What appear to be the' structural and/or conceptual changes 
that reed to be made in 'the apparatus of teacher training, 
in the process of recruitment of students, and in the 
latter's achievement patterns and professional^ goals 
\if the teacher training colleges are to be maximally 
effective in contributing to a multi-pronged attack on 
Jamaica's development problems? 

Threg*methodological approaches were utilized in the study — 
(1)* statistical survey, (2) historical documentations^, and (3) partic- 
ipant observation and informant interviewing. 
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A brief history of the development of teacher training in 
Jamaica is oresented. The early teacher training institutions 
(late 19th and early 20th century) all had strong religious con- 
nections, little money, inadequate facilities, and few students- 
(in four colleges, total student population was only 187 in 1938;. 
A shortage of trained teachers continued for a number of years. 
By the late fifties education was becoming a top priority of the 
government and has remained so throughout the decades of the 
sixties and seventies. The necessity for teachers trained to 
meet the needs of society has been recognised, and steps are 
beirig taken to meet these needs. 

The Jamaican Ministry of Education in its Fiye Year Plan has 
presented the social goals of education as follows: 

1. Providing equality of educational offerings for all 
members of the society. 

' 2 Recognizing differences in individual abilities, aptitudes 
and interests and catering to individual needs to ensure 
the personal growth and cultural development of each in- 
dividual . 

3 Enabling each indi-vidual to strive for excellence at all 
leveig. of endeavor, thereby contributing positively to, 
sociKal needs for economic productivity as well as tor 
aesthetic and cultural development. 

,. 4 Developing in members -of the spciety a sense of community 
spirit, cooperation an^. concern for others, thereby encour- 
aging a positive attitude toward group effort at ■ the local, 
community and national levels. . • 

Data on the current status of teacher training in Jamaica have 
been collected.' Some of the information is available in this report. 

It is recognized that'the population cannot all be trained in, 
formal educational settings and that it is, therefore, incumbent on 
the teacher training colleges/institutions to meet the challenge of 
assisting in designing suitable educational prpgrams for all. - 

It is also recognized (in 1980) that education has not been 
functional to an aDDreciable degree, and so unemployment remains 
very high among both educated land uneducated individuals looking 
for jobs. If education is to play its role in economic development, 
the teacher training institutions must" provide alternative and sup- 
elementary non-formal educational arenas^. 

Areas in which non-formal education is presently undertaken 
are identified, tut it is suggested that, other areas should be 
. included. 
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^he questions posed in this stud#>.have not as yet been ad- 
equately answered. It is expected that* further* stud^/4-11 pro- 
vide additional information which may have an impaction the struc- 
tural an&/or conceptual aspects of teacher? graining. * 
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Effect of Test Anxiety, Locus of Control* y 
and Us*e of Information Retrieval Aids 
on Academic and Predicted Performance of College Students 



Research Team: Sally Lusk, Linda Petty, Wilbert J. McKeachie 



Three areas of study were included in this investigation. 
Our primary purpose was to test an aspect of Tobias' (1977) in- 
formation processing model of the effect of anxiety on learning 
from different instructional methods. Tobias suggested that in- 
formation processing aids would improve exam perf oripanpe, since 
anxiety interferes with retrieval of learning. We hypothesized 
that students with high scores on a measure of test-anxiety 
would derive the greatest benefit from retrieval a^jfs^l^ cause 
they experience the greatest anxiety and presumably the most 
interference t from anxietyf. 

Parallel studies were conducted at Hampton Institute and 
The University of 'Michigan. 

The-subjects were 160 students enrolled in the Psychology of 

Aging course at The University of Michigan and 43 students in the 

introductory psychology course^at Hampton Institute. 
, \ 

Early in the term the^students completed the Test Attitude 
Inventory (Sp'ielberger , Gonzalez, Taylor, Anton, Algaze , & Ross, 
1977) and 'measures -of personal and academic Locus^of Control of . 
Reinforcement selected from Rotter 1 s ,(1972 ) instrument. The 
course mi^-term exam was 'split into two equivalent halves and 
administered in two consecutive clgtss* sessions separated by 
hours. During the first mid-term exam students were allowed to 
use an information retrieval aid, a 5 M x 8" card containing 
their notes. Prior to both mid-term exams students completed 
the Worry and Emotionality Questionnaire (Liebert & Morris, 1967) 
and predicted their exam scores. Following the^ first exam they * 
responded to a questionnaire regarding the use and helpfulness 
of the not^s 'and again completed the personal and academic Locus 
of Control measures. Exam scores were given to the research 
team by the course Teaching Assistants. 

* 

For the analyses .students were divided into quartiles (Low*, 
Moderately Low, Moderately High, and High Test Anxiety Groups),, 
for each of the two Worry Questionnaire measures. Students were 
divided into Internal and External groups on the Locus of Control 
measure. This was used in combination with the four Test. Anxiety 
groups in the analyses of interactions. - " 
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High test anxiety "students did not differ' significantly from 
other students in their relative performance on tests with and , 
without retrieval aids. Thus our basic hypothesis' was not sup-. , 
ported. Surprisingly, students in the lowest quart ile on the . 
"Worry" test anxiety items performed better on the mid-term test 
with notes available- than on the 'second mid-term test. 
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Fantasy May in Black Children 

Research Team:* Vonnie McLoyd, Bonlta T,oler, Betty Morrison 

" This research focuses on the developmen.t of fantasy play irf 
black children"! Fantasy play Involves the attributions to: persons, 
objects, materials, or situations, properties which they dp not 
actually possess. Foi? example, a child who pretends that her,- doll 
is hungry or tired is attributing properties to the doll which the 
latter does not actually possess. Similarly, a child who .pretends 
that a block is a cigarette or a lollipop is attributing properties 
to the block which the latter does nojb actually possess. The chilci^ 
thereby, "transforms" the doll into a "^gal" person or the block 
into a "real" cigarette or lollipop',.. Fantasy play, then/ can be 
thought of as a conglomerate of various types of transformations. 
VThe objective of this 'research is to describe the development of 
various typss % of transformations in 72 2-1/2 to 5-1/2 year-old low- 
and middle-income black children, as a function of age, sex, and ' 
in'come level. Irv addition, vfehe relationship between age, sex, and 
incom£ differences, and maternal attitudes and practices regarding 
fantasy play and cbher livironmental factors were explored. The sub- 
jects were divided into groups of three children of the same sex, 
age, and income levels, who w„ere brought to a playroom, equipped 
with several attractive toys *or unstructured materials, for 30, 
mtoiutes v of % free-play on £oyir -different occasions. In Michigan, 
they 'were covertly observed and videotaped through a one-way mirror, 
while in Virginia they could observe the cameraperson . The predom- 
inant types of transformations used by children during the ^ree-play 
session are 3 .identified, based on thel'r recorded speech and related 
behaviors. In addition, a randomly chosen suosample of toothers — - 
equally .divided according to their child, 1 s sex,^age^ and income 
levelr-were interviewed about their attitudes and practices regard- 
ing fantasy play and the child's home* £h^I<ronment . Also, -the" # " 
pupils', teachers, and their a,ides responded to a pupil behavior 
inventory which rated the children's conduct , "motivation , dependency 
socio-emotional state, personal behavior, aftd fantasy play. m At 
present, the data from the videotapes are being 'transcribed, and" r 
the data from the, interviews and behavior inventories have been 
ceded and computerized. • \ 

' Tl\g behavioral play measures for the three^ children in each 
triad for each transformation category will be summed and the triad 
treated as a, unit: 2 (-sex) x 2 (inpome) x 3 '(age) analyses'of 
variance wilif be performed to examine the main and interaction ef- 
fects of sex, income and age. . « 

? ) - ' 

The relationship between frequency and types of ^ trans formations 

and maternal attitudes and practice, and other environmental factors 

will be" assessed by correlational and multiple regression analyses. 

In these* analyses , individual, rather than dyad* scores/ will be used 
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The Effectiveness of a. Combination Treatment Approach on 
Mode rat elV Anxious Students at a Predominantly Black College 
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Research Team: v Roberta Morse, Patricia Gurin, James Papsdorf 
%" • 

The present study was designed to examine the effectiveness of 
a combination of progressive relaxation and rational emotive therapy 
techniques on moderately anxious students at a predominantly Black 
College in the southeast. 

Anxiety can be defined as a feeling of uneasiness , apprehension, 
fear, panicky sensations, mus cle* tightness , or -tremor, etc. Bodily 
symptoms include, res t les-sness , fidgeting, rapid movements, poor 
concentration/ shortness *of breath, constriction in chest, headaches, 
b-a^kaches, pounding heart, fatigue, and insomnia. 

Two subtypes of anxiety examined in this study are state and 
trait anxiety. State Anxiety (estate) may be defined as an emo- 
tional reaction that is characterized by subjective feelings of 
tension, apprehension, nervousness, and worry, and by heightened 
, activity of the automatic nervous system, e.g., a person who has 
been attacked by a dog and who is usually calm and relaxed becomes 
anxious when cof*£»onted by a dog. Trait Anxiety (A-Trait) refers 
to relatively stable individuaT differences in anxiety pron^ness, 
e.g., a person who is usually tense is inclined to perceive a wide 
range "of situations as dangerotts ^ or threatening and tends to re- 
spond Co such threats with A-State reactions. 

?The underlying theoretical basis for the present study lies in 
the theories of Jo^ph Wolpe and Albert Ellis. According to Wolpe's 
theory — ' Progressive relaxation — relaxation and anxiety are incompat- 
ible responses. It is impossible for a person to be relaxed and 
anxious simultaneously. Visual imagery and progressive relaxation 
are combine^, in the systematic desensit ization procedure. 'A hi- » 
erarchy of anxiety-provoking situations is constructed; and then, 
while completely relaxed, the client progressively visualizes him- 
self/herself in the situations, ranging^from the least anxiety- 
provoking situation to the most anxiety-provoking situation. 

* 

According 1 ' to "Ellis' theory — Rational emotive theory — a state 
of good mental health is viewed as being related to one's maintain- 

*ing rational thoughts. He recommends instructing anxious persons . 
in the techniques of thought-stopping and in the ABCDE approach to 
rational thinking. .In thought-stopping, one is instructed to re- 
place an irrational thought 'with a more rational one by verbally 
or non- verbally spying "stop.'' In the. ABCDE approach, the A rep- 
resents the anxiety-provoking situation;- B means beliefs or thoughts; 
C represents feelings; D means dispute; and E represents rational 
alternative thoughts. The t ho ugTvE s . underlying the feelings are / 
viewed as. contributing the most toward the person r -s being anxious. , 
Among techniques for decreasing negative thoughts are^: thought- 

. stopping, employing thought's opposite to the self-defeating ones, 
Internal punishment ( focusing ' on -averse consequences). 
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Approximately 300 undergraduates enrolled in the freshman level 
hejalth education^ and physlcal^educatlon classes, at the college where 
the data were gathered werfe administered 'the Spielber^ger State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory (STAI), Spielberger Test Anxiety Inventory (TAI), 
anjS the Shorkey Whiteman Rational Behavior Inventory (RBI). Sub- 
jects for this study were selected from this initial pool of stu- 
dents. The criterion for inclusion in. the study was a score of 40 
or above on the STAI (moderately anxious range). Thirty-eight of 
these moderately anxious students comprised the experimental or 
' treatment groups, while another _38_ moderately anxious students made 
UP the control group. The anxiety scores we 4 re ranked and assigned 
on ,qp. alternating basis to the treatment groups and to the single 
control group. , ^ , 

* * • 

Each of the subjects had completed a sources of anxiety form. 
Each or\e had been asked to -rank order the degree of anxiety which 
,each of several kinds of stress caused them. Two treatment groups 
(homogeneous) included students who had indicated the same type of 
anxiety. One g?oup was composed of students who ranked academic 
« anxiety (tests, responding in class., feaf of a particular subject, 
lack of a goal in- college, lack of concentration while studying, 
fear of failure, lack of confidence in academic ability) highest 
among £ive possible sources of anxiety; the other group was composed 
of students who ranked interpersonal anxiety (same-sexed peers, 
male- female relationships, professors, college administrators) 
highest. Thfe* two other treatment groups (heterogeneous) were com- 
prised of students who brought with them a variety of the types of 
anxiety assessed\ y 

The students^in the control group received no treatment at all, 
while progressive 1 relaxation and rational emotive therapy tech- * 
niques were used With the students in the , treatment groups. In 
the homogeneous groups the treatment content focused entirely on • 
the specific anxiety, while a dif f usely-fooused treatment approach 
was used with the heterogeneous groups. % 

Analyses of variance and co-variance were performed to analyze * 
the data. Results showed that, when a combination of relaxation 
and rational emotive therapy was used with the treatment subjects, 
their levet of «6tate anxiety w*as lowered significantly more than 
was that of the control subjects. Students who received treatment 
which was focused ,on a specific type of anxiety also benefited from r 
this combination approach. After treatment, both homogeneous groups ' 
exhibited lower trait anxiety. and less emotionality, as well as more 
rational beliefs, when compared with control subjects and with sub- 
jects who had received treatment in heterogeneous' groups . Th^ re- 
sults of this study .suggest that the effectiveness of relaxation- 
rational emotive techniques for anxiety-reduction may depend on the 
fcJcus provided by the treatment. These techniques are more effec- 
tive when the students share the same kind of anxiety; the therapist 
can thus focus the treatment procedures on the specific anxiety, and ■ 
/ the students cas learn from each others 1 experiences, from their 
homework, and fr^m the. treatment sessions. * ^ 
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Future research on test anxiety should include study-skills 
training in the treatment package, and the number of treatment 
sessions should be increased to span a minimum of six weeks ^ two 
hours per week (one hoiir per week of therapy and ohe hour per week 
\af study-skills training). 
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The Nature and Implications of Compatibility in 
Supervisory-Student Teacher Dyads 



Research Team: William Morse Ross Boone, Yevonne Smith, Amy Swan 

The study dealt with the impact of the compatibility of student 
teachers and their cooperating teachers upon the students' concepts, 
of classroom management and upon the* students ' self-concepts, anxi- 
ety, satisfaction, and perception of progress; as well as upon the 
interrelationships among student self-concept, teaching anxiety, 
satisfaction on the part of both student and cooperating teacher, 
and learning (progress as perceived Joy t>oth student and cooperating 
teacher) . 

The compatibility betweesn 'student teachers and cooperating 
teachers has been divided into two important ^and relatively indepen- 
dent parts: (1) the professional relationship and (2) the personal 
relationship . ' 

) \ ' ' * 

The professional relationship involves how the participant } 

relates to his/her student cr supervisor as a colleague in sharing 
ideas and cooperating in the classroom. Style of teaching and 
classroom management can also affect the quality of the professional 
relationship. 

^ V J 

The personal relationship dimension of the study includes 

ratings of participant's ease, of communication, openness, and 
general feelings of relaxation with his/her colleague. . ■ 

Because what people say^and what they really think may be very 
different, the personal and professional relationship dimensions 
have been further divided into (a) direct and (b) indirect measures. 

la. & 2a. Direct Evaluations — The direct measure of both the per- 
% sonal and professional relationship is designed to in- 
dicate how the students and the supervisors ' feel publicly* 
Vp*7 about their experience. This could also be termed the 
ego level or overt attitude/ > 

lb. \ 2b. Indirect Evaluations — The indirect measure is designed 
to indicate deeper feelings about the relationship — 
private feelings. This could be called a projective 
* or covert measure of attitudes. 

The development of teaching competencies is an important goal 
of the student teaching^ xperience . These competencies include the 
ability to indi vidualize^, evaluate performance, manage a class, 
communicate, plan lessons, and organize activities as well as to 
de-velop self-confidence and a personal style of teaching. ^ 
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Dimensions which stand to directly influence the individual's 
(1) reaction to various conditions of compatibility, (2) how much 
influence the level of class difficulty would have, and (3) eventual 
outcomes' are : self-concept (personal competency andyarmth), anxi- 
ety specific to student teaching, and teaching competency. 

The* Broverman Self-Concept Scale was administered to the stu- 
dent teachers to obtain scores for their feelings of self-confidence 
and warmth., .The self-confidence scale deals with a general feeling 
of competence/ It is not specific to teaching, 
indicates the individual's awareness and ( concern about" 
as well as feelings about his or her social nature. 

0 The Teaching" Anxiety Seale was administered to the students* 
Preq-uency of anxiety in three areas related to teaching were rated: 



The warmth scale 
friendships 



being evaluated, maintaining discipline, 



and 



teaching effectively 



• "Students and their supervisors were asked to rate the students 1 
"improvement and final level of competence. They were also asked to 
rate their overall satisfaction with the student teaching experience 
and to rate the level of learning and the degrep to which the su- 
pervisor was a model for the student. These ratings we,re used in- 
stead of final grades to measure satisfaction because grading stan- 
dards varfy widely among supervisors . 
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Academic Curriculum and Clinical Practicum — Problems and 
Proposed Solutions in the Department of Communication 
Disorders — Hampton Institute 



Research Team: Deagelia M. Pena, Doris S/Jarvis, Ella M. Bowen 

The study was prompted by an increasing awareness of the prob- 
lems arising in a program where practical training in a clinical 
environment was an essential component of the program — Speech and 
Audiology in the Department of Speech Correction at Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia, The approach used was first , to 
understand the problems as perceived by the college supervisors, 
the supervising clinicians, and the student clinicians by placing 
the problems in perspective — each 'in relation with the others, as 
well as with the personal characteristics and attitudes of the 
persons involved; and, second , to draw irrfs^ntfes which might lead 
to solutions of those problems • 

In 1970, during an organizational meeting of the Council of 
College and University Supervisors of Practicum in the ^Schools, 
the general consensus was: 1) the school practicum is a vital 
part of programs that train students to become speech pathologists, 
2) there are problems in school practicum which have received 
little attention in most training programs; and 3) there has been 
little or no attempt to solve these problems. 

In the present study, a list of questions was formulated to 
provide a guide in designing the research and analysis of data. . 

1) What are the problems a a, perceived by the students? by ' 
their college supervisors? by the supervising clinicians? 

2) Are the perceptions of the practicum and its problems by 
the three groups similar or different? 

3) How do similarities and/or differences in perceptions 
relate to perceived 'prpb lems? 

4) Are, there attitudes and characteristics that related signif- 
icantly to the, problems? and to prospective solutions? 

5) Would the process of collecting information facilitate 
cooperation in resqlving concerns? 

6) What are the three most -serious problems stated by the 
respondents? . - , 

v - * 

\ 7)- What are the most likely, Effective solutions* as inferred 
from data? • v 
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This study is investigatory, focusing on problems to be solved 
and on solutions offered by respondents. , Data were gathered- from 
each group: students, clinicians, and college supervisors. 

; Two problems stand out as the most serious: (1) lack of op- ^ 
* portunlty for application and(2) lack of necessary skills. S 

Solutions were narrowed down to two categories — more opportu- 
nity for application (rated highest from clinicians' and students' 
responses) and change in practicum. and supervisory practice s 
Orated highest from clinicians' and supervisors' responses). 

It was suggested that solutions to problems might be 'more 
effectively sought by being aware not only of different percep- . 
tions of problems and solutions, but also, of varying expectations 
of self and of a significant other. Data on expectations of self 
and others were collected from the three groups (students, su*^ 
pervising clinicians, and college supervisors), as^were^data on 
student skills (entry and exit skills) and student characteristics 
(rigidity x concern for status, internality-externality ) . 

Responses to auesti'ons on expectations of self indicated that 
supervisors and clinicians expected similar things of themselves: 
to serve and teach students. , ' " - 

> 

< All three .groups of respondents expected the clinicians to 

direct students, to serve as models, 'to help in planning and 
formulating ^goals, and to develop student skills.. ^ The clinicians 
also perceived correctly that students expected this set of behav- 
iors from them. 

Consensus was lacking among the three groups in' their expecta- 
tions Of the college supervisors. The students (91% of responses) 
indicated that they expected a high degree of direction from their 
co Liege supervisors. The college supervisors (83% of responses) 
indicated that' they " saw the clinicians as viewing the role of the 
supervisor as separate and independent from that of the clinician, - 
reflecting little need for interaction. On , the other hand, the 
clinicians perceived a need for interaction between themselves and 
° l the college supervisors and, to some extent, interaction among all 
three groups (40 + 16 = of responses), at the same time "rec- . 
ognizlng the independence ahd separatene&s expressed by the college 
supervisors (24%).' 

Problems associated with the Speech Pathology Program indicated 
'that competency-based education {CBE) might be utilized as an ap- . j 
proach to the major problems, for instance, by converting the Speech 
" - Pathology Program at Hampton to CBE. f „ „ 

In- 
competency -base? d education; has been v defined as a systematically 
designed educational approach which .typically^mphasizes the follow- 
ing characteristics: ( 1). prespeclfled publ*T competencies or program 
goals, (2) prespe-cified public performance objectives, (3) actual ^ 
competency demohstration ; " ( 4*) detailed assessment of entering and.;. 
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exiting behavior, (5). learning 'activities in a variety of modes 
offering options to students/ 

The objectives' of CBE'are usually ^achieved by identifying and 
demonstrating skills, knowledges, and attitudes in three domains: 

Affective domain — Objectives which describe change in * 
interest, attitudes, values, and the development of 
appreciations and adequate adjustment. 

Cognitive domains -Objectives which'deal with the recall" 
or recognition of knowledge and the development of 
intellectual abilities and skilly. 

Psychomotor domain — Competency objectives which include 
general but observable skills. Demonstration at 
"prespecified levels the ability to fulfill a job 
or" responsibility . - ""\ 

Based on the major problems identified by students, supervising 
clinicians, and college supervisors involved in the Speech Pathology 
Program at Hampton, it becomes evident that the instructional system 
of the Speech Pathology Program has not adhered to the basip con- 
cents of CBE, e^g., students and supervising clinicians agree that 
there is not ample opportunity for practical experiences prior to 
their practicum experience. However, students ate adequately pre- 
pared in theory. Perhaps, if a task analysis had been conducted, 1 
competencies dealing with actual performance of theory learned in 
class would have been -identified. 

* If a truly CBE approach were to be followed, all goals, per- 
formance objectives, and expectations would be predetermined and 
public. In other vords, students would be notified upon entering 
the program of just what is expected of them. Special attention 
should be given to this approach by those persons responsible far 
improving* the Speech Pathology Program at- Hampton Institute. 
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Measurements' of Indicators of Needs, Use, and Dissemination 
of Health Information Among Older Black Americans: 
Conceptual and Methodological Problems 



Research Team: Gaynell Walker-Burt, Carolyn Hagey, GeralcU-6urin 

The purpose of this project was to obtain baseline data on the 
needs for health information ancLon psychosocial factors influencing 
*he use and dissemination of health information. Specifically, this 
project identified indicators which health educators can use in plah- 
ning, implementing and evaluating health information activities. - 
This project investigated the following indicators : % (1) health 
status, (2) health behavior and beliefs, (3). use of health informa-' 
tional services, (4) psychosocial issues influencing black elderly 
behavior: attitudes toward death and dying, coping beh^iors and 
life satisfaction. 

As the elderly population becomes increasingly larger it is 
only conceivable that they will comprise a greater portion of those 
individuals seeking health' services . In order to, provide the kind 
of educational information essential for assisting the black elderly 
to achieve optimum levels of functioning, * more emphasis needs to be 
placed on the collection j and dissemination of relevant information. 
Information regarding health status, coping behavior and life sat- 
isfaction is essenticWNto educators who are concerned, with improving 
the quality of life among* all older Americans. 

Since- the main objective of this project was to obtain baseline 
data for a larger study and to pretest the research instrument, no 
attempt was made to achieve a probability sample. Data were col- 
lected on 120 black elderly (age? '65 years and older). Sixty of 
the elderly resided in Hampton and Newport News, Virginia, both 
small cities with populations less than 120,000. The remaining 
sixty older black' Americans were residents of Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, two cosmopolitan university cities. Subjects within each 
sample attended senior citizens' centers located in their respective 
cities on a regular* basis" for purposes of obtaining nutritional 
meals and participating in planned recreational and educational 
activities. 

This report highlights the preliminary analysis of two major 
areas in this study: Dissemination of health information and psycho- 
social issues. All other data are in the process of being analyzed. 

Preliminary analysis revealed a general trend for older blaubk 
Americans to obtain health information from three primary sour<5e£< 
senior citizen centers ( 86% ), % television (63#),,and frier\ds (53%)\y 
Since the sample was primarily drawn from centers catering to the 
needs o'f the elderly, the high percentage of 'respondents indicating 
that they received health information from th£se centers may be 
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somewhat misleading with respect to primary health information 
resources Used by the general population of Black elderly. 

Preliminary analysis of the data also revealed a general trend 
of black elderljy to have positive attitudes toward death and dying 
(52-8655 of responses to Death and Dyir^g Inventory were positive). 
However, k2% of the subjects made negative statements in response- 
to the open-ended questions. 

When coping behaviors of the respondents were examined, * it 
was found that Q5% of them employed coping behaviors such as "faced 
problems squarely" and did something about the problems, 62% talked 
to- friends or relatives, and 90% used prayer. In addition, 76% of 
the resnondents are relatively satisfied with their lives. 

r 

These preliminary findings suggest that direct questioning is 
a valid way to measure these issues. ) 
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Chapter VI 



Impact of the Hampton-Michigan Project 
at Hampton Institute ' 

i . 

c 

This section of the report reflects "the views of the Hampton 
Coordinator relative to the impact that the project had at Hampton 
Institute. Both the institutional impact" and the impact on^the 
nine participating faculty members will be addressed. 

An essential purpose of Hampton pairing with The University of 
Michigan to implement this experimental program f$r .training minority 
and women researchers was motivated by the need to* increase the in-* 
volvement of Hampton Institute faculty members 'in the , conduct of 
research and related activities. At Hampton Institute, it is gen- 
erally recognized that research ha3 a sefconda^y or tertiary role 
when compared with teaching and service activities. 1 Trie involvement 
of faculty members in R & D activities has not clearly been a part 
of the reward structure at the institution. • Hence, the Hampton- 
Michigan Project for training minority and women reseaa^ohers con- 
stituted an attempt to do 'something to increase sucfr ^involvement . 
The impact at Hampton Inst itute* has been at two -le.vels : at the 
institutional level and at the individual level. At/ the institu-- \ 
tional level, the inVoLvement of faculty members In/this new aad^ 
experimental program has f unctioned^as a catalyst ^and has subse- 
quently focused considerably more attention on research prospects 
on the part of Hampton Institute's administration. ""It was ahtic-. 
ipated that Hampton participants would become motivated to seek ' 
other- sources of funding as a ijesult of their involvement in this* - 
endeavor. To some extent this has indeed been accomplished by* 
several of the Hampton participants. 

* At the institutional level, the activities of the ^faculty • 
research committee have been significantly influenced by t)oth 
Dr.- Ronald Braithwaite and Dr. Linda t Petty, who served as secretary 
and chairperson of the Fac'ulty Research Committee' during the life 
of the Hampton-Michigan Project, The joint occurrence of this 
funded project and the leadership role" played by these two persons 
on the Faculty Research Committee has functioned to improve the 
internal management activities of the Faculty Research Comnttttee. 
Specifically, many of the ideas that were .informally collected* ^ 
from both Hampton and University of Michigan' participants regarding 
trends *io research and the implementation of research and develop- 
ment activities^at the higher education level have indirectly as- 
sisted the committee. . 1 f K •* ^ , 

Secondly, this project has drawn the attention of thfe personnel 
within the development office and has resulted in their staff becom- 
ing more cognizant 'and aware of faculty interest in research, op- 
portunities . ^ SpecificaLly , a^ a result of this project^ # Mrs*' Joyce 
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Taylor > Hampton Instituted federal relations officer, has inten- 
sified her dissemination of research opportunities not only to the 
Hampton faculty participating in, this experimental program but also 
to other faculty members who have . expressed an interest in research.* 
ffence, 4^he dissemination activities of the' development office have 
intensified with the inception of the Hampton-Michigan Project. 
/Among the nine Hampton participants 3 'five have been funded by var- 
ious sources to -further conduct R '& D activities. These sources 
of funding will be individually described in the following section 
'that profiles each of the Hampton faculty members. 

si 

• 

At the institutional level this project has stimulated an in- 
creased -awareness regarding constraints to the conduct of research. 
Specifically, v the lack of "released time",* given the heavy teaching 
load at Hampton, was a problem and created time const raints, and 
limitati.ons . Furthermore, the project has created ^an atmosphere 
wt}l.$h suggests that all research need not be funded and that small 

pilot'- studies can "be conducted with limited resources. 

•\ 

In general, the overall impact at the institutional level has 
served to increase ^the aw-areness of faculty members of the importance 
and viability of engaging in some • research activities. On May 11 and 
12, 1979, Hampton Institute co-sponsored, along with four other c 
Virginia-based institutions, the second regional conference of 
Division G — S€cial Context of Education of the American Educational 
Research Associatipn. This conference was a "major undertaking for 
Hampton Institute/ The focus of the conference was on Pluralism in 
the American Society and Education: New Directions, dedicat ed^ and 
a tribute to the late Dr. Margaret Mead, a world renowned anthropol- 
ogist 1 and researcher. During this conference more 1 than ninety 
papers were delivered dealing with multircultural aspects of multi- 
'.cultural education,* pluralism, and planned change in education.. 
Additionally, Dr. Carolyn Cooper chaired a presentation symposium' 
which included six of the Hampton-Michigan project teams presenting 
preliminary conceptualizations of their research designs. Both the - 
program'and the program abstracts are included in the appendix of 
tjiis 'report. 'Finally, at the institutional level it is important 
to*, note that the Vice President for Academic Affairs at Hampton 
Institute has begun the planning process for the development of a - 
Research and Development Center. While no causal link to our proj- # 
ept ..is* implied, the timing of this new area* of focus for HamptQ"n 
. Institute, and j^he presence of the HamptQn-Michigan project (are 
mutually reinforcing. ^ > 

IMPACT Oil PARTICIPANTS 
Dr. Linda Petty 

Dr. Linda Petty joinetf the project with an interest in devel- 
oping knowledge about cognitive style literature. The project has ' - 
enabled Linda t9 more effectively collaborate with* faculty members k 
• at Hampton on research projects of interest. « Drs . Petty and 
Braithwaite have collaborated in" developing an evaluation system 
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for training in stress management skills. A proposal was developed 
and submitted to the Commonwealth of Virginia Community Services 
.Continuing Education Program at the ■ University of Virginia. A total 
project cost of $20,315.00 was f.imded. and this twelve-month project 
officially began on May 1, 1980. As -a result of the Hampton-Michigan,, 
Project, Linda has been able to effectively establish links with 
other professionals interested in doing psychological reseas&fch. , 
Secondly, during the Hampton-Michigan project Linda Berved^s both 
secretary and chairperson of the Faculty Research Committee 
Hampton Institute. In this role, she w a* able to integrate so^^if 
the ideas which surfaced through involvement in the .Hampton- Michigan 
Project. During the 1979-80 academic year, Dr. Petty received tenure 
1A the Department of Psychology. • ► 

t 

Finally, Dr. Petty has strengthened her quantitative skills 
through enrollment in a survey research course 'at The University of 
Michigan (Summer 1979)- - 

' Dr. Patrick Lewis 

Dr. Patrick Lewis' previous involvement in research activities 
'has been- orimarily with historical research projects. The Hampton- 
M-ichigan Project has enabled him to sharpen the focus of his research 
interest and, consequently, he has expressed interest in devel6ping 
other related research projects. Dr. Lewis' involvement has been 
affected in two ways: (l)He received a grant from the Faculty 
Research 'Committee in the amount of $1 ,095-00 to. augument his in- 
volvement with the Hampton-Michigan Project. With the grant from 
the Faculty Research Committee, he received support to conduct . ■ 

• research in Jamaica along with his colleagues from >The University * 
of Michigan. (2) Dr. Lewis has applied for' and received a sabbatical 

• for^the 1980-81 academic year, at which time he will further his 
research interest and the study of Social and Economic Implications 
of Teacher Training in Jamaica, British West Indies. Dr. bewis was 
awarded the Mary" P. Lineback distinguished faculty teaching award 
-in June 1979- He received tenure during the 1980 academic year, 

' / ^ nH. 

* Mr*. Ross Boone ' ,. * " . 

^ 

' ' Mr. Boone came to the oroject with a research interest in doing _ 
comparative studies on the effect of terminal performance • object! ves 
on student achievement in the instruction of science for teachers. 
? Mr. Boone's interest and involvement- has had a significant impact 
on€ls allocation of, time to research activities. Specifically, 
after a period of procrastination , Mr. Boone has completed his- 
course work for the doctoral degree and has collected data for com- 
oletins his dissertation. His involvement with this project has 
made a oositive imoact on Mr. Boone, and he now is in the final stages 

• of writing his dissertation at the University of Virginia. Secondly, 
Mr Boone's involvement "in the project has facilitated his acquisi- 
tion of a new oosition as assistant to the Dean of the School of 
Education at Old Dominion University, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Mrs. Shirley Sherman * / 

Mrs, Sherman's involvement ijp. the project hafe 'stimulated her 
to focus more sharply on the conceptualization ok her .research 
interest for the doctoral degree. Currently, slie is a doctoral 
student at the University of Virginia and has completed all course 
work. Her involvement with the Hampton-Michigan Project has' as- 
sisted her in improving her quantitative skills and -knowledge of 
statistics. During the summer o£ 1979 she greatly benefited from 
a research and statistics course* s 

MrS. Sherman expressed strong interest * fn "further involvement 
with research and plans to submit a proposal to .thejriypulty Research 
Committee for funding. 



Mrs. Bonita Toler 



r 



Mrs. Toler joined the project with relatively limited expe- 
rience in research. However, as a classroom teacher 'at the Hampton % 
Non-Graded Laboratory School, she" was able to collaborate with The 
University of Michigan team members and design a study dealing with 
play and fantasj^in young children. Mrs. Toler was unable to spend 
the, entire project period as a participant, since she became married 
and iieft Hampton for ^Germany with her husband. Bonita Toler re- 
ceived" a $1,500:00 graht from-the- Faculty Research Committee to 
augment her ^nvbl v^jnent witk the Hampton-Michigan Project, 

Dr.^ Carolyn- Hagey* * ; / « * , ? 

C " - * ' \ 

Dr. Hagey joined the .project wi th a n interest in conducting 
'research on the» elderly^\ She , 'had Expressed strong interest in 
research activities, and the Hampton-Miqhigan Project provided a 
vehicle for doing research. During her involvement with the pro,!- ' 
ect, 'she received a Faculty Research Grant to augment and support 
a related research projects She has participate^ In several pro- 
fessional meetings at w$ich she 'presented preliminary results of 
ber research in gerontology. She received a special fellowship^ to 
attend a summer workshop at the Institute for Social Research -- 
The University of Michigan/ *Her invalvemen£ in this course enabled 
her to obtain a special certificate* in gerontology from The Univer- 
sity of Michigan/ Wayne State University Gerontology Program. Dr. 
Hagey r s knowledge, of computeg programming and sampling techniques 
has been improved substantially. She is an extremely ambitious 
person and has now accepted employment with the -Veterans Administra- 
tion as a Speech Pathologist in IJichmond, Virginia. Furthermpre, 
~Dr-*— Hagey h&s collaborated with her department chairman / Dr. Robert 
Screen, in the design of a -training program for undergraduate stu- 
dents. This project was funded by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped at $1^0,000.00 over three years. Dr. Hagey was prin- 
cipally responsible for- drafting the evaluation section of the 
proposal . * - _ * 
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Dr. Roberta Morse 

Dr. Morse joined the project with an interest in doing^esearch 
in stress and anxiety. She has been substantially influenced by 
her involvement in this project and has consequently had .increased 
opportunity to interact with more of her colleagues at Hampton. 
Such interaction has assisted her in her personal growth^ and self- 
confidence for engaging in research. 
„ ■> * 

Dr. Morse has presented two papers at professional conferences 
regarding her research; she has also served as a reviewer for a 
recent Publication in psychology. Dr. Morse has expressed, as a 
result of this project, strong interest in research and has con- 
sequently applied for and received a Rockefeller Foundation Post- * 
doctoral Research Award for the 1980-81 academic year. She will 
conduct mental health research at the Institute for Urban Affairs 
■and Research at Howard University during the 1980-81 academic year. 
Additionally, Dr. « Morse did receive during the 1979-80 academic 
year a $735.00 award from the Faculty Research Committee to augment 
her research with the Hampton-Michigan Project. 

1* 

— A. 

Mrs . Doris Jarvi-s ' < * 

— ■ ' ■ — « . — 

Mrs.- Jarvis joined the project with a. re lativaiy limited back- 
ground in social science research. She has collaborated with an- 
other colleague in the Department of Communication Disorders, and 
they have submitted a proposal which was funded by the Faculty 
Research Committee. , She will study problem solving techniques, 
coping del lis and achievement motivation among college students. 
-Mrs.- Jarvis also enrolled .in course work at The University 'of 4 . 
Michigan during the summer of 1979- As a result, her skills in 
research design and statistics have ifnprove'd substantially. 

Mattie P le asants 

Mattie Pleasants came to the project as a doctoral 'candidate 
who had completed all of her course work and was in the process of • 
collecting data for her dissertation . She expressed strong interest 
in having an outlet to enhance her research skills, specifically,, 
in the" area of quantitative analysis'. .Her research involved the ' ^ 
use of a case study methodology, and she was interested In comparing 
-her data b'ase with a national sample^ which had been collected by 
the Institute for Social Research, The" University <jf Michigan. 
The research- focused specifically, on- friendship and kinship activ- 
ities and social networks used by elderly subjects. During the 
summer of 1979, Mattie enrolled, in two research-oriented courses 
at The University of Michigan. Currently, Ms. Pleasants has resigned 
from Hampton Institute and will return to Massachusetts to complete 
the dissertation. Also, she has accepted a, position a,t- Wells ley C - 
College in Massachusetts. — . . 

\ ' ■ 
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Chapter VII 




* Program Evaluation 



The evaluation of the Joint Hampton-Michigan Program, will focus 
on evidence of whether or not the Program was able to meet its stated 
goals. No statistical analyses will be presented, since there were 
only. 15 junior participants. Hence the presentation will be pri- 
marily descriptive. In addition, the discussion of the effective- 
ness of the three different types of teanis will be presented in case 
study form. ( * , 




This chapter is organized into five sections. The firs# section 
summarizes the Program objectives, describes the evaluation instru- 
ments used, and provides -some information about the Program partic- 
ipants. The second section examines the general structure of the 
Program— types of teajns; time frame-, budget, constraints— ahd 'how 
this could be changed to better meet the needs of the D*rticipants . 
The third section examines each of the individual Program goals and 
the evidence indicating whether or not these' objectives were met. 
The fourth section describes the three types of teams and how well 
each team was able*to meet tihe team goals and individual goals of 
the participants. The final 1 section addresses the issue of whether 
or not the team members havi increased their participation in educa- 
tional research. 

Program Goals. Evaluation Measures, and Par ticipants 

The goals of the "Joint Hampton- Michigan Program as stated in 
the proposal were : ^ \ - 

1. To provide research training and collaborative support 

. for the research .efforts of the junior participants (nine 
members' of the Hampton Institute Faculty, three 'junior 
members of The" University of Michigan faculty, and three 
<• graduate students at The University of Michigan). 

2. To sensitize members of the faculty of The University of 
Michigan to the training needs of minority students pre- 
paring for careers in Black Colleges and other primarily 

undergraduate colleges. ■ 

■ > 

3- To ensure that the participants' views are considered iru 
the operation of the Program. _ 

To assist the participants in identifying opportunities 
, f for employment, advancement, and future funding for their 
research. - / i 

v ». 

• 5. -To psa^uce useful research results reflecting the contribu- 
tions and concerns of minority and women participants;- 

6. To investigate the effectiveness of three different research 
training models . 



44, 



Evaluation Instruments ^ 

The original deSg&gn for* the evaluation / of this Program called 
for five different interviews with each of the participants during 
the eighteen-month period of the Pr6gram. Scheduling problems and 
time constraints of the participants and staff members made this 
plan unrealistic. Therefore questionnaires and other instruments 
were used an pl^ce of some of the interviews. 

Each of the instruments is described below. Copies of the 
instruments can be found in Appendix B. 

I- Initial Questionnaire : After being selected for the Program 

and before the initial Program meeting in December, each partic- 
ipant filled out a questionnaire Resigned to determine what type 
of research training the participants had, what they felt their 
training needs were, what their goals for t«he Program were, and 
what *they perceived to be the barriers or constraints in their 
present situation which were preventing them from Engaging in 
research activities. 

• ■* 

2. Participant Logs : Each junior participant was asked to keep a 
log of his/her project activities. Participants were also asked 
to record critical incidents in these logs ; they were to describe 
any situations which the* felt had an impact on the project in 
terms of facilitation or\indrance. It should be noted here that 
many participants disliked keeping a log and found it to be one 
more task impinging on their research time. In addition &e'w, 
participants actually recorded any critical incidents. ^S^^gs 
tended to take the form of a month-by-month summary of tKes^^pjn^S 
research activities. m 4 \? * 

• * * i 

3- 1 Semantic Differential : * A semantic differential was administered 
to all participants at the conclusion of our initial meeting in 
December, 1978. The concepts evaluated included "research", 
"your ability to conduct research", and "the Joint Hampton- 
Michigan Program". Thirty-six adjective pairs were selected 
primarily from the evaluative domain (Osgood, Suci, & Tanhenbaum, 
v 1957) to be used in the instrument. This instrument was admin- 
istered to the junior participants for a second time in June of 
1979 ? at the beginning of the summ^B session. * Finally, all partic- 
ipants again filled out the instrument in the spring of 1980 , 
(third administration for junior participants; second administra- 
tion for senior participants). Unfbrtunately £ome of the If 80 
semantic differentials from the Hampton participants were : 
parently lost in the mail. However, complete data were obtained 
in June 1979, when all of the participants were in Ann Arborl Y 
This instrument was qeed tO t measure any change in the attitudes 
of the participants during 'trie time of the Program. 

*». Goal Attainment: (Kiresuk and Sherman, 1268 ]l 
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At our initial meeting in December, e'ach team was asked to spec- 
ify three goals for - its project in addition to planning'and 
designing their study. For each of these goals, the team spec- 
ified five degrees of attainment ranging from the M most unfa- 
vorable outcome thought * likely " to the "best anticipated success 
thought likely. " These levels of attainment were specified in 
behavioral^ terms. For example, several teams indicated" schol- * 
arly publications as a team goal. In this^case the most unfa- 
vorable outcome might be no publications at all, while the^best 
anticipated success migfft be two articles accepted for publica- 
tion in juried journals. These team goals were typed and re-** 
turned to each' participant in April 1980 at, the conclusion of 
the Program. Each participant was asked to circle th£ level 
of attainment achieved by the team for each goal. In addition 
to the goal attainment instructions, copies of the individual 
team goals can be found in Appendix A. 

5. Time Distrib utio n Sheets : For the three semesters covered by 
- the Program (fall 1978, winter 1,979 , fall 1979), junior partic- 
ipants were asked to fill in a time distribution sheet. On 
this sheet, the participants were asked to indicate the approx- ~* 
imate number of hours per week they devoted to activities such, 
as teaching, counseling, administration , ^research, and public 
^_^-«^rvice. This instrument was used to determine .if there was any 
change in the proportion of time devoted to research activities 



6. Interviews : All of the , participants 'were interviewed during 

the spring of 1979- The questions a^ked were designed to assess 
whether or not the frogram was meeting the expectations and needs 
of the participants, how the participants viewed the work of 



~ their team, and what thfey liked and disliked about the structure 
*of,the Program. 

* * «. 

7. Final Questionna i re : A final questionnaire was sent to all r . 
junior participants in February 198G. Participants were asked 
about any contacts they had made as a result of the Program 
which ifiight be useful to them in terms of future career goals 
and/or research endeavors, how much input they had to their 
project, and whether or not they had acquired any new skills 
as a result of the Program. ' 

N Of the evaluation instruments used for thi^Jtaogjfem, the most 
useful was the Participant Interview . The inte^l provides a 
situation in which the participant can inter j ect ^Jwul comments 
not directly relevant to the question asked, but-useful to the eval- 
uation of the Program! In addition/ the interviewer can ensure-, 
that each question is understood and can elicit elaborations of ^ 
responses -whi^h are not clear. The difficulty with the interview 
is that it requires a great deal of staff time not only to conduct ~ 
the interviews but als^o to transcribe the tapes of tfie interviews. 
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Questionriaires were most useful f or eliciting short answers. 
Participants a^e- not likely to invest a iot of time in writing 
elaborate responses. The questions need to be clearly worded to 
ensure' that the participants will understand the point of the % 
question. Vague questions are likely- to elicit, vague responses. « 
Hence, vquestionri&ireiT^seem most appropriate for addressing very 
specific issues. In addition, *it should be noted that participants 
appear to be more*willing to fill out questionnaires at the begin- 
ning ,of a Program than at its end. 

" * .The -usefulness of the participant lo gs' is questionable. Par- 
ticipants resented having to keep a log, and several of the Program 
participants did not keep one. Furthermore, among those who did 
keep a 4 log, very few noted any critical incidents which they felt 
were particularly important for the success of their project. In 
general tiie.logs were chronicles of the team's research activities. 
The logs ,do provide a useful reference for non-team members who 
are interested in finding out exactly what the team did. 'However, 
it is not clear if this outcome* is worth the annoyance of the partic- 
ipants 'who resented keeping the log. 

The tlmsfr distr ibution sheets provfaed a useful means of getting 
a glimpse of the participants * prof etesi^nal activities. In addition, 
the" instrument, takes only a few minutes to complete. The major dif- 
ficulty in using this instrument concerns its reliability. However, 
since only the total amount of time in each gross category was exam- 
ined rather than specific activities within a category, it is expect- 
ed that the results are fairly reliable. 

The' semantic differential was of limited usefulness in the Pro- 
gram. The participants in the Program started with very high ratings, 
so "that thgre was, little rpom for change. The use of 36 adjective 
pairs is not' recommended for future studies Participants tend to 
find the task quite .tedious , and the reliability of their responses 
bepomes questionable. It would be 'better to select a small subset 
of 10 or 15 relevant adject^iye pairs. Irrelevant adjective pairts 9< 
such as High-Low, are Ukely i^-elicit^ neutral responses which a^e 
not, informative. Another problem with* using the semantic differential 
concerns -statistical analysis. ' Nonparametric tests are recommended 
for 'this, instrument . Such tests are likely to possess low power 
with a "small sample size* 

Finally, the Goal Attainment S cale appears to be a promising 
ajzd useful instrument for evaluating programs of this type. There 
are pome problems with using this instrument which can be overcome 
by careful , instruction and supervision. Some of .the participants 
did not clearly understand the task from the instructions which 
were given." A major problem concerned defining the levels of at- 
tainment along a sipgle dimension. For example, N^r one go§l the 
expected level of success might involve the completion of the dis- 
sertation, while a higher level of attainment for the same goal 
might involve the participants 1 gaining knowledge regarding the 
research problem. In this way, the higher levej* of attainment (team 
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knowledge) does not necessarily mekn the team has accomplished the 
lower levels of attainment (e.g., iomplet in^the dissertation). 
It is important to have the participants describe the levels of 
attainment in such a way that, if> a particular lQvel is attained, 
all lower levels will have been achieved or surpassed. 

The second problem in using the Goal Attainment Scale concerns 
having the participants set realistic goals -and levels of attain^ 
ment. In s,ome cases, the goal that a team listed as the "most un- 
favorable outcome thought likely" (level 1) should perhaps have 
been listed^ as/t;he "expected level of success" (level 3X: For 
example, in tfne year it is somewhat unrealistic to expect to have 
enough time pb design and conduct an elaborate study and to be able' 
to finish t/e analysis and submit an article for publication. For 
one team conducting such a study the expected level of success was 
complet ion^of three articles — which seems a bit unrealistic. By 
examining the goals that were attained, it appears that the partic- * 
ipants were most realistic in setting goals concerning training 
(e.g., learning about multivariate statistical techniques) and data 

'collection. The most unrealistic expectations of attainment were 
set for gb^JLs concerning publications, proposals, and conference 
presentations. In general, if these problems can be overcome by 

'more careful instruction,* the Goal Attainment Scale, should provide 
a useful -means of ensuring that the needs of the participants are 
recognized and that the Program meets, these needs. 

The Participants 

The initial ques tionnaijre and participant interviews provided 
information concerning the entry level skills and work situations 
^of the participants. The three groups of junior participants — • 
^Michigan graduate students, Michigan junior faculty, and Hampton 
junior faculty — will-be described separately. *. * 

Michigan Gradi^ate Students . Each of the graudate students in the 
Program w&s working at a job within the University.- One student 
was a faculty member from the School of Nursing who Vas on leave 
to finish her dissertation. ^The second graduate student was em- 
ployed as the Assistant Director of the Coalition for the Use of 
Learrfiag Skills. The third graduate student was a graduate assist- 
ant in the Physical Education Department extensively involved in 
student teacher supervision and the teaching of departmental courses. 
All three graduate students were *at the dissertation level and had 
had courses in statistics, research design, and research methods. ~* 
Two of the three graduate students had minimal experience working 
on research projects / while the third graduate student had conducted 
several surveys. 'Each graduate student hoped to finish his/her 
dissertation with the help of the Program and to learn more about 
the process of conducting research. 
• * 

The graduate students mentioned several barriers facing their 
present research efforts. These barriers included lack of time, 
little peer support and involvement , and financial constraints. All 
three graduate students* felt that research was expected and supported 
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in their work settings. If they could'design their^own jobs, they 
_w,ould prefer to spend 40-50$, of their time on research, with, the 
'.rest of t'heir time^ devoted to teaching or administration. During 
0 **the fall term 1978, the graduate students spent an average of 51.33 
hours per week *in work- related activities -of which an' average of 
24.32 was spent *on research activities. 

Michigan Junior Faculty Members . Of the three Michigan junior 
'faculty members, one was from Education, one from Psychology and * 
one from Nursing. Two of these junior faculty members had Ph.D. 
decrees, while the third had an-Ed^D, Each had taken graduate 
courses in research design and 'analysis and had experience in 
working on several different research projects. The major project 
r goral mentioned by these' junior faculty members was to complete a 
' collaborative research project. The barriers impeding their own 
research efforts in their work setting involved lack of time "and 
• lack of support from other faculty members. These junior faculty 
members indicated that research was an important part of their 
jobs 'and essential to .promotion. Given the opportunity to design 
their Ow,n jobs, two o^f these faculty members would spend 50% of 
their time on research, while the third faculty member would spend 
70? of her time, on research. In describing their work activities 
during the fall term these faculty members reported an av- 

erage 'of approximately 55 hours per week spent on work activities, ^ 
of which abaut 43.5% was devoted to research and afeout 16. 5% tb 
teaching. ' 

h Hampton Junior* Faculty Members . Four of the nine Hampton junior 
\ • ** faculty, members had Ph.D. degrees. They /had taken several graduate 
.research courses and h£d been involved in several research projects 
in addition to their .dissertations . One of- the five other faculty*' 
members had, had no course work in research methods. All had com- 
pleted a master's thesis. Two of the fiv.e faculty members with 
M.A; degrees had 'been involved in several research proj ects, while 
two others Had taken part m several applied 'studies . In general, 
the ^pals of 'the Hampton faculty members included: enhancing 
their research skills, completing a- specific project, and publishing 
the results of their project . - The perceived barriers to the research 
efforts of the Hampton^Taculty included not enough time (many 9f 
these faculty members teach four courses in addition .to serving on 
committees and counseling students), lack of financial support, and - 
lack of facilities. In general, the Interviews with tfampton faculty 
' members revealed .that teaching' is the top priority at Hampton In- 
stitute. A substantial research program is not expected of fstffuTfe^ 
me mbejrs-r-, since they do not have enough, time txJ participate <jn such 
activities. Hpwever, all^of the participants felt that there should 
"oe more Support' for conducting research at Hampton. Given the op- 
portunity to design their own jobs, seven of the nine faculty members 
stated that^fctfiey would^ like to spend 50% or more of their time on 



1 Note : Only two of the.se junior faculty members turned in time 
distirubtion sheets for the* fall term 1978. % 
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research. As characterized by the time distribution sheets for 
fa/Ll 1978, Hampton faculty members spend an average of 66.5 hours 
per week on work activities of which 43.67* of the time is spent on 
teaching functions and about 11.44? on research. 

Hence the Hampton 'faculty members work more hours per week 
than do the Michigan faculty members , and the bulk of the^r time < 
is spent 6n teaching, administration, or committee work. Hampton • 
faculty members would like to engage in more research ^activities , 
but there is no time and rr> pressure to da so. Although Michigan 
junior faculty members do not have, as muc^ time -pressure as do/ the 
Hampton faculty, they face the pressure d£ "publish or perish./" 
Hence, in designing a research project there is much 'more pressure 
to make sure that the results will be publishable. It is quire* 
possible that this pressure may lead to more conservative research 
endeavors on the part of junior faculty members at research /in- 3 
stitutlons . , ' * 

One final note of interestNk£j}*erning the entry" level skills 
and needs of the participants is that, although almost all of the 
participants had had numerous graduate courses in research design % 
and statistics, 13 out of the 15 junior participants felt that 
they needed more training in this area. 

Evaluation of the Structure of the P rogram 

The proposal for'this Program suggested -that tfife teams work on 
secondary data analysis or replications of studies already completed J 
at The University of Michigan. These types of projects were sug- 
gested as most appropriate because of the short t time frame of the 
Program, and because such projects would not txe as expensiye as full 
scale projects. However, -eight of the t eanAghose to develop 
original research projects requiring the co3||ption of data. This 
resulted in*l\rogram pressurjes onetime and budgeting. There,, wa^$> 
barely enough\time to plan /the studies before it was necessary to 
begin collecting data. - Unf ortjonateljr, in a few cases, this resulted 
in the Hampton participant not playing a very active role in the 
^Initial planning phase. At least three of the j unior participants 
and two senior participants felt that they needed more time in the 
beginning to plan the study together. If future programs o£ this 
type are to involve the development of new research projects, it 
would be better to have the participants spend a week or two togeth- 
er in t;he planning phase to put together the design and instruments. 
Furthermore, the development^ of new research project^seems to pro- 
vide the junior part icipanis^ with more opportunities to learn about 
the process of Conducting research than do projects involving sec- 
ondary, data analysis. For example, the participants in this program, 
s did play a -very active rcile in defining the research problems, 
'searching the literature, designing the studies, selecting and devel- 
oping research^ instruments , data collection, data coding, data anal- 
ysis, and reporting research results. 
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All of the participants felt hampered by time constraints. 1 
The Program did not. provide for released time during the academic 
year because it was expected that the participants might find ways 
'of integrating their research activities 'into their regular sched-'~ 
ule so they could continue to conduct research without the support 
of a program. Most of the junior participants seemed to feelypres- 
sur&d to make time to conduct, research, yet the tiijie distribution 
sheets indicated that the junior participants did not really in- 
crease the proportion af their w6rk time devoted to research activ- 
ities. Furthermore, most of the participants did not feel that the 
Program helped them to use their researph time more effectively. 
At least five of the. participants felt that they coulcf have done a 
'better job if they, had beeri given released time. Yet somehow the 
participants managed to complete quite ambitious research projects. 
Perhaps" the teams would' be further along if the junior participants 
had been given released time; however, in most cases, the bulk of 
the work has been completed. Hence., it does not appear that re- 
leased time is essefttira.1 to the Program. However, aside from the 
- issue of released time, six of -the participants felt that a Program 
of this type should encompass at least a two-year period. 

The success of the projects may be due in part tb^ support per- 
sonnel . Five of the projects involved colleagues, graduate students, 
or undergraduates assisting .in the data collectioh or coding phases*. 
The Progranuattempted to provide some financial remuneration for 
/these support personnel where possible, but the Prcpgranj was not 
* really designed to provide a large staff of support personnel. Sev- 
eral of the Hampton participants found assistants who were willing 
to help with data collection without pay. # * 

t Several of the senior faculty members in the Program felt that 
the Program did nbt address the problem of institutional* constraints 
impeding the research activities of faculty members at small colleges. 
These faculty members felt that it is almost impossible to do re- 

vsearch in a setting which provides few resources to support research 
efforts and demands that a" large proportion of the faculty member's 
time be devoted to teaching. The three faculty members who expressed 
this^ vi%w were amazed at the amount accomplished by the different 
teams. -It Appears that two of the major factors contributing to 

m the success of these teams were the motivation of the participants 

'and the support provided by the team.- There is not •much that ft.I.E.. 
or 'this particular Program can do to overcome the instit utional\ con- 
straints" facing . the faculty. Only . one institutional change occiSpred 
as a result of the program at Hampton Institute. Hampton Institute's 
Laboratory School is now providing released time for its faculty mem- 
b'ers who wish to engage in research activities. One can only hope 
that the participants of t^is^roject might get together with other 

, faculty members who wish to-do research in order to develop plans 
for meeting their research needs^ within their academic environment. 
For example, a given department might work out a plan whereby faculty 
members take on an extra heavy teaching ^Load one semester followed 
by a lighter teaching 'load the following Semester. Another plan 
might be to give students course credit for helping with research 
projects. The Joint Hampton-Michigan Program seems, to demonstrate 
that it is not impossible to conduct research at a^small institution, 
although it is certainly\more difficult than at a major research 

institution. 
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In addition tb time constraints thfe participants viewed the 
distance between tke^two institutions as a major disadvantage. 
Twelve of the participants mentioned distance as a disadvantage 
of 'the institutional pairing. In addition-, nine 'participants felt 
that the distance led to difficulties in communication. Trips be- 
tween the two institutions were quite expensive and required a 'major 
allocatiorPbf time. Future programs of this type might benefit from 
choosing institutions which are located closer together. If the 
institutions 'were within three hours driving time of each other, 
more frequent visits might be possible .at less expense. 

Eight participants suggested 'that future programs of this type 
consist of teams of three or more members* Several Hampton partic- 
ipants mentioned that they felt somewhat isolated, since no faculty 
members at their institution were working on similar research prob- 
lems. In order to have someone available to consult with and to 
share the research tasks, it would be better to have at least two 
people at each institution working on each project. Although tel- 
ephone contact among the participants was supportive, several part ic 
ipants indicated it would be more useful to have* a team member a- 
vailable f.or immediate consultation. , , e 

Pour of .tjie participants mentioned that they felt a> bit uncom- 
fortable with the interdisciplinary nature of their teams. Although 
these' four people represent a fairly jsmalj. percentage of the partic- 
ipants , they come from* four different teams. Those who mentioned 
this problem felt they should have been' paired with persons with 
backgrounds more similar to their own. Interdisciplinary research 
may, represent a more difficult task than fioes collaborative research 
with ccHeagues having similar backgrounds, because it requires more 
time to learn the concepts, Research goals, and "methods of the other 
discipline. . It may be wise to avoid grouping participants from dis- 
parate area^s together in training programs of this type. However, 
an interdisciplinary project might' be a useful training device for 
more advanced researchers. 

Finally, sevei'al participants felt" it wg.s more appropriate to 
have junior faculty members r&ther than graduate c students on the 
teams. Thos§ who commented on this issue indicated that graduate 
students tend tB get too 'fixed in their ideaS about what research 
they want to do. Consequently^ graduate students sometimes tended 
to be less flexible in accommodating '%heir research 'interests to 
those of other team members. In. addition, several participants 
felt that the graduate student's overriding c6ncern with /completing 
the dissertation tended' to detract from the learning experience 
provided by the team project. However, all of the graduate students 
felt that -future teams should include graduate student participants. 
This viewpoint was shared by two Hampton participants who worked on 
teams involving students. More information on the effectiveness of 
such teams will be required to resolve this issue. 
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Evaluation of Achievement of Program »Goals 



In this section the first five goals presented earlier in the \ 
chapter will be discussed separately. Data from the various in- ~* 
struments will be used to assess the extent to which each goal was'' 
achieved. t The following section will specifically address the dif- 
ferential effectiveness of the three training models used.in the. 
Program.. . \" 

1 . 

*» 

Goal 1 . To provide t'esearch training and collaborative -s_u£port 

for the -research efforts of the junior participant s . 4 * 

iMuch of the research -training 'of the Program participants w<^\ 
expected to result from »the process of planning and Carrying out a ' 
research project. Seven of the nine research ' teams, actually coL- ' - 
lected data and worked on data analysis. # 'Fo» four- of* these teatfis, 
data were collected both in Virginia and in 'Michigan. . 

s ' ' 

Additional training was provided by the summer courses* offered 
'at The University of Michigan. All of the Hampton junior faculty 
members enrolled for the summer session at The University of Michigan 
in Ann'-Wjpor. One of the Hampton junior faculty memoers learned about 
biofeedback techniques from 4 Michigan faculty rr.emcer who hac-'wcrKed 
extensively in that area. . Several cf the ctner junior faculty, mem- 
bers attended** classes given by the Survey Research Center of tfee 
Institute for Social" Research. In addition, informal- presentations 
were sponsored by the Program, covering topics such 'as Data Analysis*' 
Strategies and Grant smanship m 

» 0 

All of the -junior participants who responded to the final cues**- 
tionnaire indicated that they had learned .a .great deal ab cur cjae 
process of conducting research as well as acquiring* specific research 
skills. For example, four of the junior .participants - leayned ;icw 
to design and conduct interviews. Five other spefcifically learned 
about questionnaire construction for different types of populations. 

Fourteen of the 15 junior participants expressed a favdrable 
opinion t ow'a^ds collaborative research during their interview. Each 
o^^these 14 participants indicated that collaboration with the t^am 
had facilitated their project. In genera'l the participants felt' 
that each member of the team had a different area of expertise and 
a different perspective to contribute to the .project* In addition, 
six of the participants felt that they '.derived emotional support 
from their teammates. One other junior participant felt that the 
group served a motivating function in providing definite deadlines 
and a sense of responsibility to teammates. 

In general, $11 of the participants felt that they had acquired 
valuable skills and research experience from the' Prcgrar . *j. nf 
*:he participants except one member of a dyad felt that the collabora- 
tion with colleagues had been very useful. 
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' Goal 2 ?- To sensitize members of Tfcfrfe faculty of The University of 
Michigan to the training needs of minority students pre- 
paring for careers in Black colleges and other primarily 
undergraduate colleges £ 
+ I 

The [Michigan senior faculty members who participated in the 
Program were somewhat unusual in that 'they already had some aware- ' 
ness of the difficulty of conducting research is small colleges. 
This awareness was sharpened i>y visits to Hampton Institute and a 
presentation given 'by the Hampton participants * on teaching in Black 
Colleges. However,, the Program did more 'than sensitize the Michigan 
s^nrior faculty to the difficulties of conducting research in small 
colleges; the Program demonstrated that with some support it is ^ 
possible to conduct high-quality research in such an environment. 
Several faculty members initially expressed the opinion that id, is 
impossible to, conduct?* good research in an environment with few re- 
search facilities "and a mean teaching load of four courses* These 
faculty members were .amazed at trie accomplishments of, the Hampton 
'participants.' To quote one senior faculty member, !, the project was 
500? better than I thought it could possibly be." The success cf 
-' these research projects seemed to result from many factors, including 
a high level of motivation on the part of the participants, the w.ill- 
ir.gr.es s cf colleagues and ^students at Hampton Institute tc' help with 
data collection and the willingness cf the people zcz'r* at Hampton 
Institute and in the surrounding community tc . take part in the studies 
,Tne experiences cf the Hampton faculty members will help tne Michigan 
„ senior faculty members in preparing their students tc take advantage 
• of some of the assets of small colleges in facilitating thei:? re- 
search^ endeavors . Thus this goal seems tc have been achieved for 
The^ lni.versity of Michigan part ici^ar.ts , cut net "for f aculty r rr.emcers 
outside the Program. . • 

' 3cal_3~ To assure Si at- the participants' views are* considered in 

0 . . *the operation of the Program- 
^ » • 

Throughout the course of the Program, the Program Directory 
and Research Associates tried to maintain close contact with tae 
junior participants in order to facilitate their research efforts. 
Any suggestions' that the participants had for altering the opera- 
tions 'of the Program were seriously considered and usually imple- 
mented. During the spring, interview > all" participants were directly 
questioned concerning any changes in the operation of the Program 
that they felt would improve the ability of the Program to meet 
Ncheir needs- In addition, the format for the summer activities of 
. ijfre Program was derived from the suggestions cf the participants. 
In response tc a question on the final questionnaire, all partie* 
ipants indicated that they had had considerable input into their 
team's project activities. In general, this goal was achieved. 

. 3 gal* a . To assist the participants in *der>t ifying opportunities . 

for employment, advancement, and future funding for their 
. ' research. . 

7r.e issue cf future research funding was addressed in^two ways. 
First of all 4 , Dr. McKeachie gave a special seminar on Srar.tsmanship • 
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during the summer 'program. Different sources of' research funding 

were identified, and tips on h<Sw to write, a successful grant pro- 

posaS^were given. The Hampton participants who were able to attend 

the seminar found it very useful. The second approach to this i'S&ae 

involved encouraging the teams to apply for grants. Two of 'the 

Hampton participants applied for a*rri-~recei ved financial support for 

^ their .research projects from the Hampton Institute faculty Research 

Committee. Ttyo 0 f t ^ e Michigan junior faculty members applied for 

and received faculty grants to help subsidize their research pro- 

& jects. In addition, two 'of the graduate students applied for 

Rackham-Dissertation Grants. However, neither of these proDosals 1 

was fr»ded. r ' " 

» 

Another indication of the success of this effoTt is that members 
of one team are now in the process of writing a grant proposal that 
they plan to submit to N.S.F., while another team is in the process 
of planning a long term collaborative project. Two othejr Hampton 
participants have submitted grant proposals, while a -Michigan junior 
faculty member, has received appJ'oval for federal funding of a new 
project. 

We hoped that future career oppo!*tunities for the part icip*ahts 
mighr open up through contacts they made through the 'program. In 
addition to th§ contacts made at The un^versi.ty of Michigan and ' 
Hampton Institute, three of the junior participants gave presenta- 
tions at national conferences which would give them an opportunity 
tc meet other researchers working in their area of interest. One 
other graduate student/participant was cjfea^a faculty position • 
at an. institution in which she was collect^g ci^a. 

Another interesting development which may or may not* oe related 
t£23>e Program Is chat, or the nine Hampton participants, two have 
taken jobs at other institutions, one has^returned to graduate school 
to finish her dissertation and another has been awarded a Rockefeller 
Postdocotrai Fellowship to conduct further researcn related to her' 
team project. Thus the Progranl seems to have been useful in. the 
* career development of the participants. 

, 3oal 5 : To produce useful research results ref lectin'g-the contribu- 
tions and concerns of minority and women participants. 

As is evident from the reports in Vq£u#.e 2, the Joint Hampton- 
Michigan Program has produced research results'. Seven of t'he/nine 
research teams collected and analyzed -data. The reports from! two 
of these teams were accepted\for presentation at national conferences. 
*T£e acceptance of these research papers at national conferences" at- 
tests to the usefulness of the research results. Most of the teams, 
including the two that have given conference presentations, will be 
submitting articles to juried 'journals. The value of the Program's 
research results will then be judged by experienced researchers in 
j each area. In addition, one of the graduate students completed her 
dissertation in the fall of 1979, using the data from her team pro- 
ject. The other two- graduate students are currently writing their 4 * 
dissertations and expect to be ready for an*oral defense sometime 
during the coming academic year. 
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Eval uation o-f^Three Models* of Training 

This -next section will discuss the differential effectiveness 
of the three different training models/ Since there were only * 
three teams of each type, the results will be presented in a case 
study*. type format' highlighting the factors that contributed to the 

.-successes and. failures of each team,. - Discussion of the participants 
attitude .change will Be based dn the semantic 0, differential. Fif- 
teen adjective pairs* waye selected from -the' list, of 36 as most rel- 

- evajit to -the .paFt,d&ipajlts 1 attitudes towards "research" and their 

# "ability, -to ^cond^jaS^ie search . 11 -The adjective pairs included (each 
pair is, .ordered. yfi&E the Negative adjective first) \ a Difficult- 
Easy, Unimpdrtant-Ifljportan-t , Ineffective-Effective/ Inefficient- 
Efficient , Hindering-Helpful, ■ Unpleasant-Plearsant \ Unproductive- 
Produdt ive , Inacq'urate-^iArate , Not. worthwhile-Worthwhile, 
Un'reliabl£-Reliable:, , UAsucctessful-Supcessful, Uninterest ing- 
Interestirig, .Tense-Relaxed,. Accideqfc&l-Controlled , and Weak-Strong/ 
The sQven ; point rating scale was classified' as 1 to 3 - negative, 
4 = neutral", 5 to 7 positivev Changes across these three sections 
of the' scale yill # bte '"discussed. However / lOrily changes. of at least 
two full scale points :will ^be considered of any importance. The 

' results f*ronr the semantic differential we*e not particularly strik- 
ing, since .most of * the participants consistently rated the concepts 
as closer to the positive 'than to the negative adjective in each 
pair. • 

f , - \ 

* tDyafds- Hampton Junior Faculty , Mich igan Senior Faculty 

m ; ' *~i 

Of the three dyads, only one remained a true dyad. The other 
' two dyads^ involved a second Michigan senior faculty member either 

in a pe^fpheral or central role. 'Only one of the dyads successfully 
' completed a research project. Each of the other two dyads was af- 
fected by illness of the Hampton junior faculty member, which slowed 
down the work. , * 

The role of the Michigan senior faculty member in each dyad 
was primarily that of an outside consultant. Each junior faculty 
member determined the research topic and Completed most of*the work 
independently: The senior faculty members provided useful feedback 
and discussions. In this way, the roles of the senior and junior 
persons were quite similar to the roles ■ of graduate student and dis- 
sertation adviso^T Interestingly enough, the two dyads wh^ch did 
not get to the data collection of analysis stages focused oi\the 
dissertation topic of the junior researcher. 




For the first and most successful dyad, the Hampton junior 
searcher selected a topic of interest to her. Through two face-to- 
face meetings and several phone calls, she and her Michigan senior 
faculty member designed an experimental study which was conducted 
at Hampton Institute. The Michigan senior - researcher was not famil- 
iar with the selected topic, but her research experience and knowl- 
edge of experimental design proved invaluable to the Hampton partic- 
ipant. The Hampton participant applied for and received a faculty 
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grant to. pay the subjects in her study. The Hampton participant 
and one of her' colleagues conducted the entire study 'themselves. 
During the summer session, this junior participant was able 'to 
work with a second Michigan senior researcher who was conducting' 
research in the same subject area. This senior researcher also 
offered some advice on the analysis of/ the junior participant ? s 
data. The results of this team project have been presented at a 
national conference.. , Furthermore, the Hampton participant wrote 
a proposal to contine her research in this area and received a 
Rockefeller Postdoctoral Fellowship. 

* In terms of team goals, this team achieved the highest level , . 
of attainment on two. of its goals. The team successfully completed 
a study from which general ^conclusions could be drawn and presented 
these results at a national^ conference . A third goal involved 
setting up an anxiety intervention program in the dormitories at 
Hampton Institute., The program was to be based on the results ,of 
the study. However, the dormitory personnel felt it would not be 
feasible -to set up such a program at this time. The individual 
goal of the Hampton participant involved producing a finished prod- 
uct that she could 'be proud of,, and she did this'." This junior 
participant started with a very positive attitude toward research 
and her ability to conduct research. However, she did" move from 
an initially neutral rating of research to a positive rating on 
the scale for the adjective pairs Not Worthwhile-Worthwhile, 
Inefficient-Efficient, Urfs uccess f ul-Sucpess fuj. , and Uninteresting- 
Interesting. She also changed ter rating of research from negative 
to positive on the adjective-pair Tense-Relaxed. 

'The second dyad focused on developing a dissertation proposal 
for the Hampton junior participant. As in the previously discus'sed 
dyad, the Hampton junior participant selected a topic of interest 
to her, and ttfce Michigan senior faculty member did not have much 
exoerience in that subject area.* Howe ver . v another Michigan senior 
faculty member who hfad some expertise in the area joined the team. 
Despite a very serious illness and period of hospitalization for . 
the Hampton participant r the team worked together arduously. The 
team members developed two or three ^drafts of.their proposal and 
eventually arrived at* a very exciting proposal which satisfied each 
team member. At this point some difficulties arose when the Hampton 
participant presented her proposal to her dissertation chairman at 
another university. Although the dissertation chairman felt the 
proposal .was quite good, he felt that the Hampton participant srtoul$L 
be working in 'another subject area and assigned her a new topic . * 
Needless to say, it was extremely , difficult for the Hampton partic- 
ipant to have her masterpiece discarded. However, she is determined 
to return to the study after she completes her dissertation. This 
type of problem did not occur for the Michigan graduate students, 
since the senior faculty member on each team was also a .member of 
the student's dissertation committee. 

Despite the proposal writing difficulty, the Hampton partic- 
iuant in the second dyad did complete summer courses in statistics 
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and research methods at The University o'f Michigan which fulfilled 
her language requirement for'her doctoral degree. Both the indi- 
vidual and team goals were not met, since the proposal had to be 
temporarily abandoned. However, the Hampton participant did learn 
a great deal in writing the proposal and feels thai: she can return 
to this study in the future. She feels that she is much more com- 
petent as a researcher as a result of the Program. In addition, * 
on the final questionnaire 3ie indicated that participation in the 
Program* has increased her research activities. She'stated that, 
"Even random reading sets off my thinking in regard to possible 
research projects. I have written several articles I am submitting 
to various places for publication." 

*£n terms of attitudes toward research and her .ability to con- 
duct research, this^ participant initially had a very positive at- 
titude and continues to have a very positive attitude. Her only 
attitude change involved' a move from the positive to a -neutral 
rating on the Difficult-Easy p"air concerning her ability to conduct 
research. This change seems quite understandable, given the prob- 
lems the participant encountered. 

*■ • _ 

The third dyad was also ifrs^olved in complecting the disserta- 
tion of the Hajnpton participant . \Th£ Hampton participant was in- 
terested in writing up the data sms^ had already collected and in 
testing out some hypotheses that had emerged from her study by 
using a national d!ata set. This dyad was the only one to remain 
a true d'yad, one in which the Michigan senior faculty member func- 
tioned ras an advisor. # Unfortunately , the Hamptoft-£fert icioant was 
quite ill during the winter and spring of 1979 and was still weak, 
from the illness throughout the summer. Despite this problem, she 
did continue to work on her own data and 'attended classes at The'' 
University of Michigan during the summer. Since the 'national data 
sets did not contain the necessary information to test the hypotheses 
developed by the Hampton participant, she worked on a quantitative 
analysis of a survey she had recently conducted. Her previous 
analyses had »been primarily qualitative,. so...she utilized her time 
at The University -of Michigan to examine quantitative approaches 
to data analysis. 

Although the overall goal of completing the dissertation was 
not achieve^^this Hampton participant did meet her personal goals 
of learning more about different research styles and quantitative 
methods. As did members of the previous dyads, this participant , 
showed changes on~^a few of the scales on the semantic differential. 
The participant's attitudes toward research and her ability to con- 
duct research were generally positive both before and during the 
Program. During the course of the Program, her rating of research 
on the Inefficient-Efficient adjective pair changed from neutral 
to positive, as did her rating of her ability to conduct research 
on the Unproductive-Productive adjective pair. She also changed 



from the oositive to 



neutral section of the scale in her rating 



of research on the W^ak-Strorig adjective pair. As a result of he.r 
experience with the Program, this Hampton participant has been 
motivated to return to graduate school and to finish her disserta- 
tion. 
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Although each dyad experienced some degree of success, this 
type of team was generally less successful than the other two types. 
Some of the - difficulties experienced by these teams were purely f 
situational as described above. However, in this .type of dyad 
structure in which^ the senior researcher is primarily an advisor, 
i'f the jfxhicr participant becomes seriously ill, there is no one 
to help in Conducting the research. Likewise, *if the senior re- 
u searcher becomes inaccessible for some reason (e.g., necessary 
travel abroad), there is no one available to guide the junior re- 
searcher* , In additions the d#ads were less likely to^sievelop a 
sense of being £ team tfcan were the triads. \ 

Triad: Hampton Junior Faculty, Michiga n Senior Faculty, Mich i gan 
Doc toral Stu dent * x 

. v 

For each of thes/e triads, the graduate student was planning to 
write his/her disse-rration , using** the data N Colle6ted by the group. 
One of the graduate students was looking for a new topic, while the 
other two students had some definite ideas about what they wanted 
to do. In the former case', a topic was chosen in an area in which 
the senior researcher had extensive background. An experimental 
§tudy was designed and conducted at The University of Michigan. 
This study was the basis of the graduate student r °s doctoral dis- 
sertation. The study w&s then replicated at. Hampton Institute. 
Since some of the results were questionable, a second replication 
was run at Hampton. Ins tit ute in the fall of 1979 with- a slight \ v 
change in the design. The graduate student was able to' complete 
her 'dissertation during the fall term, and the team is now working 
on writing articles and preparing a proposal for a new project. 
In general, the junior participants on this. teafo viewed the role ot 
the senior^ researcher as primarily advisory, helping them to do 
the best *j*ob they possibly could. > 

In the spring cf 1980. when the members of this team evaluated 
their research goals, they felt that they had attained their ex- 
pected level of success on two goals. The graduate student "com- 
pleted her dissertation, a team article is in progress, and the 
team is working on a new project. The best anticipated level of 
success was- achieved on the* third goal, learning about multivariate 
techniques. Se vessJ-«individual goals were met by the participants 
in that they acquired a working knowledge of the literature in the 
subject area, completed a dissertatidtt * and acquired experience in 
conducting educational research. 

The Hampton participant had a very positive attitude toward 
research apd her ability to conduct research throughout the Program. 
She' was already an accomplished researcher in her own area of phys- 
iological psychology, but she was interested in learning about ed- 
ucational research, v/hich she did. On the final questionnaire she 
stated,* "I now feel competent to do educational, research, whereas 
before I did not. 'Now I will do educational research and research 
on cognitive processes as a result of this experience/' 
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For the Michigan graduate student, research was rate^i as more 
Efficient, Successful, and Relaxed by the end 'of the Program, and 
her ability to conduct research was Viewed as more Relaxed than * 
Tense • At the end of the,, Program she stated that, " through partic- 
ipation i?i the project and completion of my" dissert at^on I have 
more confidence; in my own ability to <io - research . " She \s contin- 
uing' to get involved in research projects in her f&culty department. 
Both junior participants were very satisfied with thetir success on 
the project and are looking forward to working together on another » 
project. Presently the team is working on writing a proposal to be 
submitted to N.S.P. ' f* 

& # 
The second team adapted its,, topic to the -research plan of the 
graduate student. The student's initial proposal was refined and* 
expanded to include some of th^e concerns of the other two -partic- 
ipants. This project involved collecting data in Jamaica,' which 
required a great deal of paper work and administrative red tape in 
acquiring permission to collect the data. The Hampton faculty lum- 
ber received some funds from the'Hampton Faculty Research 'Committee 
to help support this research. The team members just completed data 
collection this spring, so they are still working on data analyses. 
In the process of planning this study, the team conducted a very 
thorough historical literature* search which will b*e submitteci^or 
publication. This team seemed to operate by assigning separate 
tasks to each member; one member developed a student questionnaire, 
another developed .parent interviews , while the third member devel- 
oped a faculty questionnaire. 

Both junior participants were able to achieve their individual 
goals. The Michigan graduate student was able to learn a great deal 
from his team members and, with the suppbrt of his team and, the Pro- 
gram, collected the data for his dissertation. Ke p'lans to compiete 
his dissertation in the coming academic year. The Hampton partic- 
ipant learned about different resear6h techniques and will probably 
publish several articles bas,ed on' the -team's work. 
< 

The first team goal concerned developing a long range,, collabora- 
te ve>project . The team 'has attained less than expected success in 
that i?t has only general ideas about this project. The best antic- c 
ipated level of success was attained on the second goal. Thia^%oal 
involved succeeding in completing a pilot project -which te^t^emb^rs 
feel will be useful in generating" funds for the long term collabora- 
tive project. Finally, less than expected success was attained on 
the third goal,' which concerned production of a publishable man- 
uscript.* Some of the team's work has been writfce'n up, but a few 
revisions will be required before it can be submitted for publica- 
tion. - 

In general, the Michigan graduate student had a positive at^j 
titude toward research and his ability to conduct research. However, 
he did view research as more Difficult than ^as^fe by the end of the 
Program. The fempt arr-pfarticipant also had a very positive attitude 
toward research throughout the project. He consistently -rated re- 
search ag more difficult than Easy, but halfway through the Program 
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his rating of his ability to conduct research changed from Dif- 
ficult to Easy. His rating of research caanged from neutral to 
positive on the Inaccurate-Accurate adjective 0 pair and from pos- 
itive to neutral on the Vfe ale-Strong adjective pair. ^His rating of 
his ability to 1 conduct research changed from Inefficient to Ef- 
ficient and from positive to neutral on the Accidental-Controlled 
adjective pair. 

Finally, the third team developed fts project around an area 
of; concern to all three participants. A very large project was 
developed which eventually involved several other academic depart- 
ments, at The University of Michigan and several other colleges and 
universities. Initially, the graduate stud|<t on this team had 
soipe difficulty integrating her own res&|^jf proposal into the x 
team project, but eventually some level of 'compromise was reached. 
A great deal of data was collected by this team, and its members 
are still in the process^ of analyzing the data. Several of The 
University of Michigan departments involved in this research are 
planning to continue to collect data on this topics next^ year. > 
/ Hence, the team's project has been a catalyst to several new studies. 

The graduate student on this team has ma*de several useful con- - 
~acps in the proces-s of collecting data and was even -offered a fac- 
^uifcy position at one of 'the institutions. She expects, to complete 
-herl dissertation by December, 1980. The personal goals of this 
graduate student have all been achieved. a She h^s collected the • 

* data for her dissertation and is presently writing her dissertation. 

• She has received research training, support, and collaboration from 
*zr the team, and she has gained confidence in her ability to conduct 

* research. *As a result of her experience in the Program', she stated, 
"I am now much more interested or 'turned on' to re'search than I 
was previously." She had very positive attitudes toward research 
and *ier ability to conduct research throughout the Program. "By the 
end of the Program she rated research as more Easy than Difficult 
and £ec ability to conduct .research as more Important th^y Unimpor- 
tant * and more -Relaxed than Tense. In addition, her ratings of re- 
search changed from neutral tp positive on the follov&ing a'djective 
pairs: ffnef fective-Ef-fective , Inef fipiefrit-Ef ficieht , Inaccurate- 
Accurate, Unreliable-Reliable, and Weakest r on g. It appears that 

* her expedience in the*Progrg.m has improved her opinion of "the* impor- 
tance- of research. T * t - . 

The Hampton participant on this team changed his job during the 
Program. He was unable to play an active role in the planning stages 
of the* project due to § time pressures and previous commitments. How- 
ever, he bepame much more involved in the data collection^nd anal- 
ysis stages'. As a result of the Program, this participant has writ- 
ten two grant proposals . . His ratings of, research and his 'ability 
to conduct research were primarily neutral and low positive <S£aie t 
rating of 5*) throughout the Program. However, there were sora£v dtfanfees 

• in his ratings of the concept research. By the end of the Program, 
his ratings, changed from -negative to' positive on the adjective p>airs 

\ v iot Worthwhile-Worthwhile and Unreliable-Reliable, from neutral to- . 
positive on the pair Hindering-Helpf ul , and from negative to Neutral ^ 
on the pair Tense-Relaxed. , 0 
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In terms of goal attainment, the members of the team feel that 
they have achieved their best anticipated level of success on two 
of the goals, ftie graduate student will be completing her disserta- 
tion, and ttffe team members have learned a great deal about the prob- 
lem of interest. In addition, the research has had an impact on 
several of the teacher education programs involved in the study. 
The expected level of success was attained on the. third goal, but 
the highest level is anticipated as the team submits articles for 
publication. The team is now in the process of writing articles. 
Aside from these accomplishments, it should be noted that the junior 
participants on this team felt that the team provided a^very warm 
and supportive atmosphere ^ 

In general, all three of these teams seemed very satisfied with 
their ^level of attainment even if there is still more work to be 
"cfene. All of the graduate students felt that they not only had 
learned a great deal about the process of conducting research, but 
also they had gained confidence in their own ability to conduct re- 
search.- However, each of the teams was characterized by an over- 
riding concern for completing the graduate student's dissertation. 
For two of the teams this was the major focus of the study and may 
have served to exclude some of the interests of the other team mem- 
bers. 

Triad: Hampton Junior Faculty , Michigan Junior Faculty, Michigan 
Senior Faculty" * * ~ ' ~~ ~~ 

The first team in this g?oup focused on a particular problem at 



instruments were designed to collect data\rele vant to several issues 
°f concern to all three participants. This team worked very hard 
early in the project, and all three team members helped in collecting 
the data at Hampton Institute. However, after the data were col- 
lected, there was a breakdown in communication and progress slowed 

own quite a bitV They had a great deal of difficulty coordinating 
their efforts after that point. The team seemed to experience dif- 
ficulty in defining their roles and duties equitably. However, the 
group commitment did result in completion of data collection and part 
of the data analysis. Each of the team members hopes to write an 
article from the data collected. This team felt that they had • 
Achieved more than expected success on their team* goal. This level 
of attainment "required that the data be collected and analysis 
started but not completed. 

The' personal goals of the Michigan junior faculty member in- 
cluded learning more about conducting research and getting an ar- 
ticle published. She feels she has learned a great deal about design 
and instrument selection through her experience with the team and 
hopes to develop 'an article-for publication. ThJ^participant 1 s . 
ratings of research and her ability to conduct research were at the 
positive end of the scales throughout the. course of the Program. 
She did change her rating of her ability to conduct research frojp v 
positive 'to neutral on the Weak-Strong adjective pair, 




The data collection 
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The Hampton participant on this team had hoped to complete a 
formal research project which could" be published as well as to in- 
crease her skills as a researcher. Her work with the team did pro-, - 
vide her with a wealth of information about, planning and designing 
a research project. During the ear^y part of the summer, she took 
a course* in statistics at The University of Michigan. By the end 
of the summer she was able to apply the statist^il techniques she 
had learned to her own data, using the Michigan Computer System. y 
Through her experience with the' Program, she feels she has "learned 
how to set up a project, analyze data and write a comprehensive re- 
port of the results.", Recently she has submitted a' research proposal 
to the Hampton Institute Faculty Committee on Research. This partic- 
ipant had generally positive attitudes toward research and her abil- 
ity to conduct research throughout the Prc^ram. However, her ratings 
of both concepts changed from the Tense enfl of^the scale to a neutral 
position on the adjective pair Tense-Relaxed, "xn addition, her 
rating of her ability to conduct research changed from neutral to 
positive on the adjective pairs Hinde'^ing-Helpf ul and Unpleasant^ 
Pleasant, and from positive to neutral ,on the Dair Inefficient- 
Efficient. ^ • 

The second triad of this type developed a research project based 
on some previous work of the* Michigan junior faculty member. Each 
team member contributed , to the study from a somewhat different per- 
spective. The Michigan junior researcher had experience conducting 
this type of research as well as a thorough knowledge of the lit- 
erature. The Hampton participant had ^?fitle research exp^s^ence, 
but she had a great deal of first-hand experience with txie subjects 
of the study, preschool-age children. The Michigan senior-faculty 
member was not familiar with the literature in the area but had some , 
innovative ideas on how to analyse the data. This team developed a 
very elaborate research plan which required many hours of data col- 
lection and analysis. The Michigan junior faculty member received 
a faculty grant to help support the research. Data were collected 
in both Harr.pton and Ann Arbor. During the design and data collection 
stages of this project, the team experienced some difficulties in 
communication. Primarily, it v/as difficult to explain the nature 
of the .research setting and procedures over, the phone to the Hanpton 
participant. In addition", the Hampton participant had not . conducted 
any research of this type in the past and was unaware of the types 
of factors that needed to be controlled. More^ frequent s^te visits 
between the junior participants might have alleviated this problem, 
but this would have been difficult in view of the work load of the 
participants. The Hampton participant felt "somewhat isolated in 
collecting the data at Hampton, since there was no one there to con- 
sult with face-to- face, and it was often difficult to discuss the 
issues over the phone. However, the Hampton participant did manage 
"to "collect most of the cat a with' the help of some of her colleagues. 
During the summer this team worked together intensively developing 
an analysis strategy. Although some factors varied in the data 
collection procedures at tr/e two sites, some relevant comparisons 
between the "two subject populations- may still be possible. The 
primary difficulty facing this teanrnow concerns finding the time . 
to complete thfe data analysis 'and to write up' the results. 
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The first goal set by themembers of this team involved pub- 
lication of the project results. T£py achieved the outcome which 
they had rated as the most unfavorable,* i.e., publishing the final 
report for N.I.E. only. Given more time, the teaifT expects* to 
achieve a higher level of success through submitting one or more 
articles for publication. The most unfavorable outcome was achieved 
on a second goal whictv involved presentations to national conferences 
;Jo ore sent ati'ons have been made yet, but m the team has submitted a 
' 1 paper fob present at i^ja^at a. 1981 conference. For the third *goal 
. the team achieve£***£ss than* expected success in collecting the data 
and start^g-*Tfieanalysis . It is evident that the low degree of 
attainm^ft of this team is a-'function of time constraints and the # 
factv^nat the team members are still working on the data analysis. 
Given the richness of the data collected, -it is, expected tfcat high 
degrees of attainment will be achieved as -arti'cles are written and 
submitted for publication. r — - 

Both of the junior participants on this te£m set as a personal 
goal comoletion of a research project. That goal has been partially 
met. In" addition, each participant fel-t that she had learned a 
great deal about the analysis of observational data through the in- 
tensive wo'rk during the summer. Both of the junior participants 
had generally positive attitudes toward research and their ability 
to conduct research. Tl^e only major change for the Hampton partic- 
ipant occurred on her rating of research on the Tense-Relaxed ad- 
jective pair. Her rating changed from a neutral position at the 
beginning of the oroject to a negative position by the end of her 
project. , She consistently rated her ability to conduct research as^ 
more TensB than Relaxed throughout the Program. She also changed t 
her rating of research from positive to neutral on the Weak-Strong 
adjective pair. Aside from this, on the final questionnaire she^ 
stated, ,! I feel that I have gained a wealth of knowledge ia the 
how's and why's of research/" The Michigan junior participant con- 
sistently rated research and her ability to ccnduet research as 
more Tense than Relaxed. In addition, the Michigan junior partic- 
ipant changed her ratings of research from the positive to the neg-' 
ative end of the scale fc3r the adjective pairs Inefficient-Efficient 
and Unsuccessful-Success Jul. Her ratings of research changed from 
positive to neutral on tftie adjective pairs Unpleasant-Pleasant and 
Unproductive-Productive. These scale changes of the Michigan junior 
participant may reflect her concern over the difficulties the, team 
encountered in collecting the data. \ 

The third team- of this .typ e worked on a topic of interest to 
the two junior participants T ^fce junior participants developed a 
very close relationship, maintaining- frequent contacts throughout 
the croject. Basically, the junior participants worked on defining 
the issues, and the senior faculty member worked on helping them to 
train interviewers and to develop an interview schedule. Interviews 
were conducted in Ann Arbor and Hampton. The Hampton participant • 
was assisted by four undergraduate students "who helpe'd to conduct 
the interviews, while the Michigan junior participant ( found several 
graduate students to assist her. -The Michigan junior faculty member 
was awarded a faculty grant to help support the research. 
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This team collected a great deal of data which will require 
many hours of analysis. The members presented a paper based on 
their results at the 1980 meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association.- As more of the data analysis is completed, 
the team is planning to write several articles to submit v for pub- 
lication. For two of their goals' these team members have achieved 
the best anticioated level of success. The first goal involved , 
acquiring a basic .knowledge of survey research design. The junior 
.participants achieved their best anticipated level of success by 
enrolling in a special seminar sponsored by the , Inter-.university 
Consortium for Political and Social Research at 'She University of 
Michigan. The team accomplished its second goal by designing, 
implementing, and analyzing the results of its survey. Less than 
exoected success was achieved -on the third goal, which involved 
presentatign of survey") results at conferences. One presentation 
was made, based on onlj.part of the results, and,tto date, no pub- 
lications have result^" from this study * • * 

t The personal goals' of the junior participants were me,t in part. 
Tney each gained experience in collaborative research and learned a 
great deal about research design and analysis. The main goal which 
has not been achieved is publishing the results of the research. 
However, both junior oarticipants are planning to write articles 
cased on their" findings . Furthermore, the Michigan junior faculty 
member has submitted a proposal to a federal agency and has. received 
approval for funding. The Hampton participant fe\t the^Program 
helced her to increase her research activities by providing *a 
viable mechanism to conduct research. " , . • 

The^e were several changes in the semantic differential ratings 
of these" two oarticipants. Although the Hampton participant rated 
researcn generally more Difficult than ^asy, her rating of ner 
ability to conduct research changed from Difficult to Easy ana from 
Weak to Strong by the aid of the project. She also changed her rating 
of her ability to conduct research from the Unpleasant to the Pleasant 
end' of the scale. 'Her rating of research changed from positive tc 
neutral on the adjective oair Inaccurate-Accurate and from negative 
to positive on the Unsuccessful-Successful and Weak-Strong pairs'." 
The'H&rrpton oarticioant rated both research and her ability to con- 
duct research as more- Tensk than Relaxed throughout the Program. 
The Michigan oarti^cipant had very positive ratings for botn concepts. 
Her ratings of research changed fr&m neutral to positive on the pairs 
Unreliable-Reliable and Accidental-Controlled. These generally pos- 
itive changes jnay reflect the effect of the strong support system 
developed by this team. 

In general, each of these teams successfully planned a study 
and collected data. The major problems they encountered centered 
about communication and the time constraint Imposed by all three team 
•"embers having full-time err.oioyment . The most successful team at 
present (the third team) seemed to rely on a high level of communica- 
tion to keep the project going. 

0 
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Increasing; the Participation of Women and Minorities 
in Educational Research 

Perhaos the most important goal of this Program was to increase 
the participation of women and minorities in educational research. 
This" goal is in some wavs the most difficult to assess. By raking 
part in a study during Ihecourse of the Program, most of the partic- 
ipants did increase their participation in the research process, 
t % will they continue to do 'so in the future? 



In general, the Program \^s/designed to include certain elements 
to ensure success. Epstein (<C979) proposes "three^ essential aspects 
of an opportunity structures inodel for postdoctoral programs in ed- 
ucational research which are addressed in the Joint Hampton-Michigan 

Program. The-.first aspect is an opportunity for transition. This 
. asoect concerns integrating postdoctoral fellows with the permanent 
staff at the' sponsoring institution and treating the fellows as pro- 
fessionals rather than as* students. The Joint Hampton-Michigan Pro- 
■gram was somewhat unusual in that the participant a remained at their 
cwn institutions during the academic year. The rationale for this 
aspect of the Program is^that researchers wh£ become highly produc- 
tive while being responsris^ only for their own research at a host 
institution may°have" probletfS^aintaining this level of performance 
when they return to their jobsSw The emphasis of the Joint Ham.pt en- 
Michigan Program was on integratrS^ research activities into the^ 
participant 1 s work setting. HcweveS^ it was also essential in tr.is 
Program/ that the participants were t r^ated as colleagues 

The second asoect discussed by Epstein is the opportunity fo: 
croductivity . Although the Joint Hampton-Michigan Pro-am had ^limited 
'funds for supporting the team's research projects, the, teams found 



alternative forms 



wnich w i _ 1 sti; 



ms of support (e.g., faculty grants) wHi 
be available when the Program is completed. AlT of th| participants 
had high expectations for achievement in their research activities, 
and these exoe.ctaticns were supported by teammates and colleagues . 
This general* expectation for a high level of productivity and the f 
supcort of teammates and colleagues contributed to the success cf 
the" projects . The Program was^cui'te successful in stimulating pro- 
ductive team researqh projects. 

The third aspect proposed btf Epstein is the opportunity for^ 
association with otrrfr" professionals both at the sponsoring institu- 
tions and at other institutions. The Program directors tried to 
provide orofessional -support and interaction. through frequent Pro- 
gram meetings at which participants discussed their research plans 
and any "croblems they were ^encountering. Henc6, all the junicr-and 
senior participants were available for interaction. In addition to 
this/ the. oartLcioants were encourage.d to attend professional ccn- 
fe^S^es and, if possible, to present their own data at these ccn- 
Terences. ^ 

Given "hat the Program included all of these elements ,^or.e 
might' excect it to be highly successful. In fact, most of the partic- 
ipants were extremely satisfied with the Program and v.'ere quite crcuc 
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cf the, work they accomplished through the Program. The Program 
was rated very highly on -the semantic differential .for all the 15 
selected Adject i^e pairs except Difficult-Easy and Tense-Relaxed. 
The average rating on each of these pairs was around the neutral 
point. There were only two out of the 15 junior participants v;nc 
rated the Program as somewhat negative on any cf the adjective 
pairs on the final semantic differential. The negative ratings 
»cf these participants primarily concerned the Efficiency and Ef- 
fectiveness of the Program. Each of these participants was a -em- 
ber of a team that experienced some difficulties in coordinating 
its worK . / ^ 

As one attempts to predict whether or net the participants 
will continue to participate in educational research, it may be^ 
fruitful to examine not only the structure of the Program cut also 
seme cf the intermediate outcomes which. must necessarily occur be- 
fore this goal can be achieved. Seme of these outcomes include 
participant motivation, participant skills,. the actual experience 
of conducting research, experience in proposal writing, and expe-^ 
rier.ee in submitting articles for publication arrd conference pre- 
sentations. 

The carticicants in the Joint Hamptcn-Xienigan Program -ere 
nisr.lv motivated to conduct research at tne ceginning cf tne Program. 
This was Evident from the positive attitudes expressed on tne se- 
mantic differential, cut creative research projects they ^proposed 
to conduct, and the extremely ambitious goals they set for thei: 
teams. 3iven this high level cf motivation, why werer/t tne 
icar.es mere involved in research tc start witn? In a few cases 
seme- additional skills were required, but in general the sutport 
at Hampton Institute was inadequate for tne c arti cipar.t s' needs. 
The interactions among the participants at Hampter.^helped to pro- 
vide some encouragement and support. Although the Program did not 
rcvide any additional time for them tc conduct research , ^the tea: 
structure provided seme definite deadlines and structure for the 



participants' research activities as well as a sense of rest 



sicility tc teammates. The ultimate reward that mcst cf the partie- 
icants accuired was a sense cf confidence and cride in their work- 
It is hoped that this internal source cf rewarl will act as a strong 
cti vatcr for future research activities. 
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Many cf the participants in the Program already had researc: 
skills and simply" lacked* the time and opportunity tc use them. 
Those who needed some additional training were_alsc tc learn fro: 
their teammates and to take formal courses at .he University cf 
y.ichi^an. "ere imccrtantly, participants were able to identify 
colleagues both as* Hampton and Xichigan who might serve as re- 
sources for future research efforts. : 

To oe an active researcher, one must engage in research studies 
In* addition, the actual process of conducting a study of. en retires 
skills that can not be learned 'in the classrccm.. Almost all cf tne 
carticitants in the Program conducted a Tull-seaie stjdy for tneir - 
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research prefect.** For anyone whe had not been involved in- an active 
research program* cf nis/her own-, this experience should serve- as a 
-cde ' ^or" cor.ducrir.g nis/her own research projects in >he future. 

* • „ ...... 

Prcccsal writing, was nor a Scrmal aspect c: tne ^ oir.t r.ampton- 
Michigar/ Program, but- it v;as encouraged. Two cf the Hampton partic- 
ipants submitted fkculty proposals which were funded to support 
their projects. Four cf tne Michigan Junior participants submitted 
proposals^ cf which twe were funded. More importantly , eight of 
the" c article ant 5 have be£n involved in the planning or submitting 
of crcccsals for "new- projects since, the completion of the Program. 
It accears that -these* participants- are new trying to take advantage, 
of available sources of financial support ftir their research. * 

. Finally , conference presentations ,ar.d published articles are 
two cut ccmes/which are expected to occur in the coming year. All 
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Chapter VIII 



Conclusions 



Our project was designed to tes*t s^ome ideas about effective 
organization of training, and we gained some convictions about 
the validity of our original hypotheses. Probably our more, impqr- 
tant learning, how&ver, emerged as a result 'of our experiences in 
observing the progress of our participants throughout the'' training 
periodl 

Team Composition 

£s -we indicated earlier in the report, we used this opportunity 
to test the usual assumption that a tutorial relationship between 
a mentor and a learner would be 'most productive in this kind of 
learning situation. Thus we constructed several two-person teams 
and honed to comoare their success with - that of -three-person teams. 
While our N is not large enough to dra<4> statistical conclusions, 
ou^ exDerience ooints strongly toward the value of the three-person 
teams ' We found, in fact, that our two-person" teams became three- 
Derson teams, sonret'imes through merger with other, projects and 
sometimes by the involvement of other, staff -men^rs or graduate 
students. Our judgment is that the three-person relationship en- 
hances the likelihood that the team members will work as colleagues 
rather than as teacher-student, and, as we shall see later, we 
believe this to be a particularly impprtant feature of tl*e success 
of our program. - 

Our exDerience in this,resDect finds some support in expe- 
riences in other learning situations. For example, at the Inter- - - 
national Conference on Improving University Teaching held m New- 
castle-uDon-Tyne in 19 77, researchers from. Japan, England, and 
Switzerland reDorted on the greater efficiency of students working 
in dM"s rather than as individuals. For example, in computer as- 
sisted learning, it apDears that- having one computer terminal for 
two students is more effective than having a computer terminal ror. 
each student. Thus the interaction between learners sfeems »,o oe 
an important facilitator of educational development. 

' >iow back to the importance of colleague>elationships . In 
retrosoect we feel that our most astute stratagem was in our^choice , 
of oarticioants. What impressed us. about our groups was tha^ tney , 
worked as teams rather than as a senior expert instructing novices., 
fart' of this~"was due to the autonomy and willingness to accept respon- 
sibility on the Dart of the junior participants, but part was also 
due to the personalities of the senior participants, who helped to 
establish an atmosphere of camaraderie rather than assuming. an 
authoritarian relationship with the other team members. 
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* ' Our original proposal had suggested that the project begin at 
the beginning of an academic year and continue over a summer. . Be- 
\ cause of the delay in the allocation of the funds to projects, the 
project began behind schedule and this was a handicap in getting 
the work underway. Nevertheless, we believe that the_ overall design 
' is a good one. Although the academic year is extremely busy, partic- 
ularly for the Darticipants who were teaching full-time , they did 
dig into their planning with energy and were thus able to benefit 
from the summer activities: What seemed to be most difficult was 
the comDletion of the projects and the write-up of the reports _ 
during the following academic year. We have no remedy for this, 
for we suspect that one of the 'facts of life for college and univer- 
sity teachers is that their research must be fitted into the nooks 
and crannies of a full academic life. 

A third feature which we now believe to' be important in 
achieving whatever success we had was peer support. We had not 
fully recognized the' degree to which the project provided an op- 
portunity for colleagues at the same institution to interact with.- 
one another with respect to research and to form supportive rela- 

"tionshics. We recognize that on a large university campus, such 
as The University of Michigan, many of the participants have rel- 
atively few contacts outside of their immediate coterie of spec- » . 
ializaf on. What we had not realized was that even at a smaller 
campus, such as HamDton Institute, faculty members may have rel- 

'atively little opportunity to talk with their colleagues about 
their scholarly interests and to help one another in achieving 
scholarly aims. Our evaluation=of the project revealed that partic- 
ipants found this to be one of the important outcomes of the pro- 
ject. ' 

) finally' a'word with respect to the role of the program direc- 
tors -and program staff. One important special aspect of our pro- 
ject was the emDloyment of Carolyn Jagacinski as general assistant. 
' She was not v only the watchdog of the' budget and (Tarried general 

* administrative burdens, but she also proved to be invaluaDle in 
assisting a number of the participants v<ith the statistical and 
methodological* aspects of their research. Her availability as a 
sympathetic and knowledgeable resource- to the participants made a 
rea? diArence in their progress. The Co-directors played roles 
not"onl«s team leaders, but also in facilitating the flow of 
informa'^k and maintaining commitment among the teams. We tried 
to- -be hSPul and sympathetic, yet to provide -a gentle proa when 
the rush of competing act! vities_threatened the ongoing activities 
of the Droject. Somewhat immodestly, we are willing-to accept at 
least a" small share of the credit for what we perceive as_ having 

- been a valuable experience not only for the participants Dut for 
ourselves* as well. 
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The Second Regional Conference, 
Division G., So cia} Context of Education, 
American Educational Research Association 

Announces 



- PLURALISM 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 

NEW DIRECTIONS 



1 < 



A Tribute to Margaret Mead 
(1901.-1978) ^ 
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*■ , P L U R A L I S MP> \ 

IN ^ieric^n SOCIETY AND EDUCATICNs^W directions 



' *TR 1 8UTE TO MARGARET MEAD - 
• V * . ( 1901 - 1978) 

•• - . ' .' n 
.'ST*, • J 

Tfors* Jecona Annual division G,, American Educational Research Association 
Pec i oral Conference is dedicated in memory of Qn. Margaret Mead. A* world * 
reknown anthropqlogi st, Dr. Mead was notecf "for her numerous scientific honoris, 
ies, -lectures, and pup l.icat ions.* « 3lackperry Winter , an 
is an insightful account of^|^ I ife of a woman scientist. 

Or. Mead' 5 r first 'anrhropo log ica T fj»e Id wo*rk, in Samoa •( I 925- 1 926) resulted 
in tne publication of Coming of Ace in Samoa (1928) in which sne aemonstrated 
Thar Samoan young people pass through adolescence without the emotional crises, 
regarded as characteristic? of these years in Western society. Other ®xoed i t ions 
followed: Manus in the Admiralty Us lands C 1928-1929, 1953), New Gufnw 
C i 93 1 - ! 933, 1933) and Bali ( 1 936- 1 938. - 1 939) . Her research findings are 
cescribed in a number of works, .j nc I u'd i ng Growing Up in Mew Guinea (1930), 

"emperameqt in Three Prift ^tlve Societies (1935), Th e Mou nta in A rapesh 



research act i vi* : 
au + ob iograohy , 



Sex and 



(Antnropo logical Papers, American Museum of~~Natural History, 1938-1949) and 
3a I i nese Character (1942) with Gregory Bateson. Interested in the inter-, 
elations.hip between personality and culture,' she madka particular study of 



rnfant and child„care arfd adolescent and sexual behavfbr. In addition 
professional works, she published the popular Ma I e and Fema \& ( ! 949) . 



o her 



Her interest in the psychology of culture led .Miss Mead 'to a study of 
national character, 5 reflected in such works as .And Keep Your^owder Dry (1942), 
a popular analysis of American culture, and Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority ' 
(I95l\. She was Curator Emeritus of- the^mer icao Mus&im of Natural* History , 
and also director of. research programs . i n 'contemporary cultures at Columbia 
University ( 1948-1950). During World-War II, she served as executive 
secretary of the corrffnittee on food habits of tne Nationa KResearcnccunc i I , 
and in 1956-1957 as president of the World Federation for Mental Healty., She 
was awarded the Viking. (kind Medal forTSeneral Anthropo logy •( I 957) . She was 

adG i tier, 
Academy o* 



president of the American Anthropology Association in 
'Dr. veac was^nevof 33 females wn<\ have p&en elected " 
Sciences. * * 



1959-1960. In 
•o the Nationa I 



9 Margaret frecuented 
• Institute 
^ •^ntennia I 
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titute campus as a member of tne ^amptcn 
our yeaVs. Tne college awardea* her^-the 



x or her exemplary contributions to the cot lege. 
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- FRIDAY MORNING , May II, 1979 Freeman Hall Auditorium 
*8:00 a. m. Registration Opens 

- 9:90 -,9:15 a.m. *Spening Remarks -IDr, Ronald It, Sraithwaite, Chairperson 
{ . * 4 Conference PI ann i na "Commi ttee 

Invocation - The Rev'. Mich-aei A, 3attle, Sr., Chaplain 

Hampton Institute 



"Welcome - President, Host Institution 

• ' 1 Dr. Willi am R^ Harvey 

* Hampton Institute 

* ■ • 

9:15 - 9:30 a.m. Conference - Dr. Na'im Akbar 

Charge ^ Psychology Department 
Norfol k State Col lege 

9 : 3Q - 10:15 a . m*. Symposium on Margaret ^ead 

Mrs. Mae 8. PleasanT, Chairperson 
Secretary to The Col lege 
Hampton I nst i rute 



Or. Al ice Powel f 

Professor Emeritus of Early Childhooa Educatfcn 
did Dominion University,* 



r. Donald F. Smith 
Department of' Education 
George Mason 'Un'i vers ity 



»0: 15 - 13:50 a.m. 3 ?. E A K - Coffee, Tea 

< 10:30 - ,I2:0C neon' 

l.r s ersoecr ig/es cn Malostreamtng _ ■ Room Number 123, -Freeman H&lV 

Chair: ^arvin Koo i t,"*Vi rg in i a Commonwealth Uni\*ersity 

m ... 

3 ar+ic i sants : ,oan Fulton, Virginia Commonwealth University, 

Upward Garner, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Tim Vfrden, Yi rgi n ia Ccmmonwea I th University 

v. * 

I ;2 Svrccs ' ^ on s lamed Chancy n Education 

: » . \ 

Poem Nymoer ? 26, Freeman Hal! 
\ Chair: Margaret Dabne>, v /•iVg i n i a State College 

. "ari oioarts : Svsters -esoonsiVe Learning vs Social Erg i neer >.g, Jon- M c5raver, 
V<<r - ? ri i a State tc 1 1 eae' ^ 
^he * e o* s 'e<3ia In EcBcatu lona I Charc*e, Jcsec ,Arwacv , 
/i-cinia S r ate Co ! » ece * * 
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y jocial/Pol itical Forces Related to P.lanned Change: A Focus on 

\ ^ ^Desegregation Efforts, Jo Ann Wright, Virginia State College 

Change Agent ry: A Look at the Change Agent, Emmet Ridley, Virginia 
State^Col lege 

j: t « Planned Change in Higher ^Educat i on : ' A Management Perspective, 
Wayn^-¥irag, Virginia State Colleqe 

. ^ Th © Meanlnglessness of Planned Chang*. Carl Chafin, Virairfia State 

. . Co I f ege J , " 

I .3 Dynamics, of Social Learning Anrong Voting Children 

• -° «> % * Auditorium, Freeman Hall 

TChair:" Margaret Eisenhart, University of North Carolina 

* ?fert icTpan+ls: " Cultural Diversity and Reaa f ng for Instruction, Stan I ay * Baker, 

Virginia Commonwealth Urri vers i ty 
. ^ex Rote Learning in Young Children, James 3x Victor, 
^ '* * Hampton Institute, Charles F. Halve£*on, Jr£. and dfrol. L. 
* . Mart»in, University of GeQrgia 

The Social Relations of Television Viewing for v cung Children, 

J,. S. Lester, Universiry of Massachusetts 
Informal Channeling of Learn ing^by Gender in an Elementary 
s School, Margaret £Lsenhart and Dorothy Clement, University of 
Norrh Carol ina * * 

I .4 Attitudes and Interpersonal Relationships on College Campuses 

Ro6m Number 213 A* 4 3/ Freeman Hal I 

Chair: Carl Hie I wig, Old Dominion University 

Participants: Black and White* Col lege Students: 'Divergent Attitudes ana 

Perceptions, Steven J. Rosenthal, Old DomLnjon University 
*# A Reana lysis of the Original S. J. Rosenthal Data on Racism at 

> C I'd Dominion University, C^rl Helwig, 0 1 <r-8cm] n ion University 
A Survey of Perceptions of 81 ack'Undergraduate Stucents of the ' 
"University of> Pi ttsburgh, Diane D. cddins, Barbara L. Porter, 
University of E^ttsburgh 
Predicting thfe Performance of JJlack Students,, *of PreaominanTly 4 
« White Universities: The Importance of Perceptual Factors, ^ 
• .* Marvin P. Dawkins, Russell Hawkins, JJni versity pi Maryland 
Systematic Observation aad Interaction Analysis as Tools f or * 
' Training and'Research in-fnterpersona-l Relationships, 

Deagelia M» PSni, University of Michigan s — - — 

, The Effect of a Performance Curriculum in Human Relations ana. 

Attitudes, Verbal Communication and Interpersonal Relationships 
• of Teacher Tra i rtees , Frances Graham, Hampton Institute 
An Evaluative Stc^jy of Usward Bbuna at Norfolk Sffa^e, E~^e I n i n*cn , 
Norfolk State Cbl lece • • ■ 
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I : 30 - 3:00 p.m. • * y 

2* I Anthrooccentri sm: An Alternative to Ethnocentr i sm in Society and Education 

Room Number 213 A 4 3, Freeman Hail 

Chair: Robert A I ford* Norfolk State College - 

-art ici pants*. An Analysis ojL^the Ethnocentric Aoproach to Diagnosing and 

Treating Pr^pfems of Learning, Nancy Harris, Norfolk State 
Co I I ege 

An Examination of Assumptions and limitations of Competency 
Sa'sed Assessment for MTnority Students, James Hedgebeth, 

- Norfolk State College ' * , 

The Attribution Theory as a Means of Explaining Anthropocentric 
and Ethnocentric Viewpoints, William Colson, Norfolk State 
Co I I ege ( o 

Anthropocentr i sm : An Alternative to Ethnocentri sm, Na'im Akbar, 
* * " Norfolk St^te Col lege 

J* \.2 Perspectives Special Education Room Number 123, Freeman Hal! 

\ 

Chair: Jor.n A. McLaughlin, Virginia Polytechnic Institute anc State 

Un i vers i ty 

J 

Participants: Special Education - Forerunner and Partner of Pluralistic 
Education, Qaisar Sultana, Old Dominion University 
Mission Possible or Impossible? ' knoiementatton of Laws 
Regarding the Education of Handicappec Persons, re I en P. 
Bessant* -Norfolk State College 
T. Policy Imo I ementat ion : The Minority Handicapo^d Learner, 

lenn A. McLaughlin, ^uth Anne Protinsky, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 
P.L. 94-142 and tne Changing Status of Teacner Certification and 
9 Recert i f i cation Requirements: A Survey of State Education 

Aaericjes, J^mes M,. Patton, Virginia State Col Lege and \^ 
Ronar3 £\ 3raithwaite, Hampton Institute 

2.3 -Individualizing Instruction and Diversity at the Elementary f^Ve] 

r Rodm Number 126,. Freeman hall 

Chairs Brenda*T. 'Williams, Hampton « i nstitute 

-ai — i c i s a fits : Individualizing and Systematizing the Learning Environment in 
Culturally Pluralistic Scncol s/'Harry* Johnson, Virginia 
Stats Col lege * \ * 

. - Fo i 1 o w- Througn fn-New York: 0-i fterentiaY^-Effect i veness cf the 

Hampton Mo n graded Model,, Ruth 3. .Montague, Hamoton Institute 
and Joan 3avarese, New York Follow Throuch Prccram 
Contract grading in the Classroom, Fran Hassencah I , < C i c Dominion 

University- * „ ~ v ' 

Educating for Cul.teral -Diversify in a Follow ."nru ~-cgra^, Brenca 
7. Williams, Hamoton Ins^i^ute * • ^ 

' The Use c* "athana lysis for I dent i-ying Variaoles \n i ^en- i a\ to . 

^arent Part ici oatian in a -Follow' Thru Program, jonn i uS""'s, \ 
VCU anc D onald jBra i thwa i te, Hamotcn Institute ^ . 
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•2.4 Perspectives on Minorities and Women Auditorium, Freeman Hall j 

Chair: Havens C. Tipos, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 

Participants: American Africans and Western Education, A.iAkinwole Alhamisi, 
University of Michigan * f/ • * 

3lack Enrollment in Higher Education:' Regional and StaTe 

Differences, John'A. Michael, National Center for JEducat iona I 
$tati sties - 

Social Foundations of Equality for Education, Hav.ens.C. Tipps,. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
The Black Woman Administrator in Higher Education: Untapped 

Resource, Ruth N. £wann, Hampton Institute 
The Hampton Experiment: Multi-Ethnic Education of Blacks and 

Indians from 1913-1978, Oscar Williams, Virginia Stare CoJ'lege 

3:00 - -:30 o.m. 

3. I Symposium on PTL. ^4-142: Free and Appropriate Public Eaucation: 
Caut ions -Aca i nsr "M i s i tio I ementat i on 1 ' of the Policy 

Room ftumfc>£i**l"26 , c reeman -'ail 

i Chair: Vernon L. Clark, University Researcn Corporation, tfasning-on, C.C. 

-art icipants : Herman Clark, J*r., Norfolk City' Scnocl s- t , ' \ 

Sandra Hugnes Cason, Norfolk Ciry Scnools ft J> A * * f 
Ethel W. Mitchell, Chesapeake City Schools 

Strange Bedfellows - The Handicaoped Child and the 3la,ck Cnila 
in the Classroom, Helen P. Bessant, Norfolk State College 
Ronald Brcwn - Virginia State University 

.3.2, Ph i loscon i ca I p ersoect'i ves on Pluralism Auditorium, Freeman u a I ! 

Chair: Ch<5 Yes To; University of Michigan ~. ' , * 

Participants^ Cultural P I uraJJ sm /and the Myth of Un i form i ty,^ Edward C. <qf\ Imann, 
Hampton I nsti tute . . * 

C. 'J. Jung on Education* for the Second Half of Life, Marian L. 
Pauson, Old, Domin ion Un iverSity 
• " \ Max Weber Meets Narcissus: The Worn Ethic ana Contemporary ~- 
£ducation, .Robert Whaley and Seorge A,. Antonelli, University 
of North Carolina *\ 
Pluralistic Education:, A Western and Non-Western p er3Dec~i ve, 
J Kama! K. Sridhar, Jnjversity or ! ! I \ nC\ s-Urbana . 

"Pluralism in Education: A New Term for an Old !cea?, Cho y ee T o ^> 
and Rudolf 3. Schmerf, University of Michigan 

3,3 T ne Pole of Suoervi s ion^rid Curriculum ~or Pluralistic E'du<^ti6n * 

( $oom NumDer 123, * Fre^ari *al I / 

Chair: Catherine C. Morocco; Educat ion .Cevel ooment Center, N'ew-on, ^ass.^ 
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Part ic.i parts: Supervision .through Eaucational Management by Objectives, 
\oseph F, Vooney, Old Dominion University * t . 4 
The Curriculum Intonation System: A 'Strategy for r larked 
Change, Jonn McSrayer, Virginia State College 
? S^TuaT i ng a Pluralism Curriculum in tne Community Collece 

Context, Catherine C. Morocco, Ecucation Development Center 
°rogress; Proo I e&s. and Prospects or Multicultural Teacher 
. Ecucation in a Post 3akke Era, Edwina 3. Vole, Morrclk 
# . State Col lege 

- Planned 'Change %in 'Education : Pluralistic Trenas and Images, < 
Florence Hood, Norfolk State^Co I I ege 




3.4 Sociological Aspects of Pluralism v Scom Number 213 A I 3, Freeman Hal 

Chair: Dorene Ross , 'V i rg i n ia State College # 
•» § 

Participants: Particularism and Universal ism -» Assimilation or Pluralism: 
. A Sociological View of the Educational Debate, Arfioic 

Anderson-Sherman , George Mason Un I vers i ty 
A Social Paradox in Education: Case ox 3 ci!uticn, Jcv'-T 

<annarkat, Nor-clk St.a~e Col lege J. . 

.molications for Public Educa~ ' cn o;f Dramatizations <^~ \ \ ' z'< ~c ' 
: encers r Era F. Lcbney ,** V I rc J n i a 2 oiy~ecrnic Insrr-j-e 
^ . . ano State University. 

Eaucational Criticism: Metnods and Uses, Dorene D. Ross,, 
Virginia State College, Diane ri.. Kvle, university of 
V i rg i n i a 1 ♦ 

r RIDAY EVENING 1 1 Student Union* 
2 " _ * ^ 



% 7:00 p,n.-* Banquet . * * 

Df. Stanley Baker K Virginia Commonwealth University 
Pres id i ng ^ 

I rrrroduct ion of Keynote SoeaKer *' ^/ 

.,Qi;. Jam4fc M. Patton, Vi r cinia Stare CoUjsce 

- , \ 

Keynote Weaker: • * ., ' 

Dr. Mgrtha E, Carson, Dean 

r\ School of, Educatnpn 

Virginia State Collece . 

CRURAL 3 Lv-RALI$M; iM THE DECADE DF E'GHTiES 

.CI cs i ag Remarks 
• Dr,^S*an I ey 3aker, Virginia Ccmmcnwea I rn Ufi » vei"S i ~V 

i SATURDAY j|CRNING K -ay 12, I 979 ' -com Number ' I 23 , r reeman -a'J 

9:00. 10:30 a. n. _ K 

5,1 Pluralism A Case -or Multi-Cultural ism In Education 



-J^J£ 3n 1 sr * Mr *- ^ r9 - r ^ i I sen - ^ I rector, Stucent Ac*:v'^.es a* -arc*cr . ~s 
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Chair: Gary W. Eckels, University of Massacnusetts 



>antp : Innovation i^ the Age of Pluralism: The Paradox of Poverrv 

and Promise, George A.^AnTonel I i and Robert .Vhaiey, 

University of North Carolina 
L^e-Long Learning and the 2 rof ess iora^-, m Bruce J. Anderson, 

and James Van Arsdal!,>3ld Dominion University 
. ^ulti-Cultural Eaucation in tne p ost 3akke era: An Examinat 

of the^ Emp ! rica I Data Qn the At~i-uces of Educators an 

Relationship to PI anned Educational Chance, Larry A. Vo 

Hampton Institute • * 
Tne Teacher-Counsel'or as Cultural Broker 

3 i-Cu I tura I Pedagogy , Karen Gentemann , 

University of North Carolina 
. "he C^se for Pluralistic Language in Cur 

Society, Gary W. Ecki es , 'Un i vers i ty of 
Answering the Unasked Questions: -the <ev 



A Case Study in 
"ony L.- Wh i<rene 




Multicultural 
M assacnuse"s 



i ar.nec 



Change jn Education, Vernon Clark, Ur.i/ersity ReseaVcn 
Corporation 



X 



*c ces s *c -Cucat 



na zzl 



/e 



"or -v ^racua^e s~jce^~s 



vCnnr ^cFaccen 



, w n i vers i ty 



i ra 



pants: Char ! es* Ourar.t , " Un i vers i *y c* Scutn Carolina 
Fes ten i a 5a*er*t University o* *Scwt^ Carolina 
wOnnni'e V'Cratfden, University c* t Scu*n Caro.i^a 

. ' . " ' ' * ' a 

jbt°* ranctcn, I nst i tute-Un i vers* of M i ch i c»n -re ' ect *cr < ' ~c r : ~ " es 

anc A Wcnen in Ecuc£~rbnai Research «. 



\ 



Chair: 
pants : 



< Aud ' *cr \ jrr, -^ee^an -a - , « 
Carolyn I. CoOoer, Haftoron Institute 

Factors wnicn j nf i uence *the Cuai : ~y of *r>e Re.atiortsr. «p 
Derween Stucent Teacn^rs anc Cocoeratinc Teacners , * . Ross 
Boone, Hamoton Institute; Yevcnne Snitn^ .vi Hj^m ^cse, 
University of Michigan t * * 

Identification and 3 ossibie Solutions '~c ~"cp > em Si*ua*'o^s 
*nat Exist 3erveen Student Clinicians, Supervising 2> ' ° ic >a r 
and Coi I ege^ Suoervl sors , .Ccr ; s Jarvis, -lamo'on i nst i *^*e"; * 
Ella 3<jwen , Ceage I ia. 2 ena , Lr I vers i tv o* v icnigan 
investigation of the Social aVid Edcr.cn i c i~<o : i^a-ions 
"eacner Training • n Jamaica, 3r > ' 5 h .vest 1 ~d is*s ,' ?at^ic< l« 
Hampton I nst J tu*e; i I ton 3a r ~$n, N i a ra SuCar <asa , ^n : ve r s "* 
of Mien igan • - * "A 

The Effect of "errcrv Aids en ~n<e ~er-or~ar.ee of S^uce.n" w ' — 1 
Test Arxie*v, L i b e+ T y, '-anororr »ns"^j*e; S a 1 ' v .-$<<, 
rfii-pert vc<eacn ue/ Jn i vers I tv ^icnioan . 
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An I nvest i gat/on of the Nature and'Degree of The Kinship ana 
Friendsni-o Aietwork Systems of the SlacK Elderly as T hey ' ' 
interact in Non-^ar<eT Activities, Marrie Pleasants, -ano~on 
Institute; Gerald Gurin, University of Michiaan 

An Investigation of 3!ack< LiTeraTure in rne Seconaary Scroci 

Curriculum of The Cerrmonwea i r h of Virginia Curing * u e v ears 
• 1953 - '973, Shirley Snermarr, ramoton Institute; Cho v ee To, 
3ucclf 3. Scnmerl, University of Micnican 

'C:30 - !2:CC «oon 

6. I Educational- Opportunity: Are Cur Assume* ions Correct? 



Cnair: \rer.ry 2. Jonnson, seton 

: ar . ci zar~$ : Strategies and FrooleTis 
Ccecr*-jn i ty urograms, 
^ ' Se*cr -a 1 • '„n I vers I tv 

"""se ~c e o* ~are r t tnvo 



9 Aud i 


tori urn, "reeman 


^a f 


rta i 1 un i vers ' t 


y 








in "ecru i*i ng 


*or z.CuC3* 1 era • 




Cescran Chas^ 


arc r § i 1 x ^ccez 




ve^e r ~ ** B- 


c n c ar Ec-ca"*" 


c ^ a 


anc, w~ *e~s.* 


v c~ \c; — "s Ca~o 




**'c r e ~ ^ a ~ "* n 


' , Caro 





^2cr-„~ *v, _ew s 

Ec^ca~ ' c~a ■ Csscr-jrI-v : l 'c*e ~~a~ - r uS*C", Caro ' 

vc y * 'ar, Setc n -ai ^^ive^s'^v 
CE~A: An Ec>-ca*iorai Z^^or* jr, *v, — \. Be 1 s, Se~: 

-a i I *n i vers i *y ► ■ 
5*ra*ecies *or Incrov'ng ~es~ ~"aK;~g S<i ! » a* — 'e = -e- 

c ^c*ess : cna! anc "^c-ess ' cna ■ Sc.n&oi .eve / -e r "v ~. 

rr * i erscn , w n i vers i tv o* v <cr*n Carc« ; ia 



:-ssar*j ^ancls j . Sullivan, Se*cr ~ai 1 w.niversltv 



1 5 . z Educational ~"co ; ens m ~^e jn-i^e c Spat es v - / 

Cha i : Char 1 es C'. Walters, -anc tor i^sti-ute 

5 3r~*c'oan~s : Ciscio!?ne in Schools: Tne Ci'ema^o* lessens I z i'i i *y /s. 
. Au r hori*v, Alyce Gaines, -anc~cn inst^-u^e 

Crucs in. Cur. ScncQj s : A Bac Trio for Ecucat ion, S~e^' ; ~g 

Hug son, hamotcn' Institute 
Providing ^csitive Learning Exoeriences to v outh of Z'werse 

C- 1 tjres, %A ns ley Ramoeau, ^anc*on Institute ^ 
Acmini strati on of the uirimum Ccrbetency ""est, ^ra rt. Tav o-, 
— » r~t~ - — - ^*27ttotctj nrsrt'tutc - 



r 



7 » 



The Neec *or Goc^: ^uci ic delations In Cur Sc.ncoi 

% *errence L. *avior, Ha^oton ihsti^j^fe ^ - 
Alternative "roc rams Ceslcned *o A | lev i are Ci sCT d I : "3n/ 

"-pD i ems , Cor i s Watson , ranoton I nst i *ute 
inecui^ies anc ^ \ soar i * \ es o* Cur ,Educa* iona 1 -inarce Svs^e^', , 
Barbara M, ,vhice, remoter Insr- tj*e i&J 

'•• • • ■> ■ ■ . 
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5. 3 Svmcosii>rt c~ gerscecr ; yes on Teacner Neecs to Oc^rate E*~ect'vely 
3ese.creca.rec Sc^cc' Serrincs 



^com Nurnoer 



~eemar -a, 



Chai^ Terry M. Wilcman, Virginia c o f v~9Chn * c hsTi*'j*e ana S~5~e 
w ni vers!*y \ 



3 arrici :anrs: 



"nomas M. 3%erman, Virginia 3 oiy T ecnntc [nsTirjre anc 3*2 
(Jn i vers i Ty 

Mary Ann Lew is, rginia Poiyrecn.nic InsTir^re anc Sra^e 
'Jn i vers i ry * - 

Jonn K. 3urrcn, Virginia °o 1 y~ecn n \ c !~s~ : ~J r e ard S~a~e 
•Jn i vers i ry 



er|c 
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82, 



CONFERENCE -L-NNING CCMMT 



3r 



Dr 



°cr.a I c Brairnwa i~e, Chairman, Hanoron 1 rs~ i *u*e 
RcDerr A! fores, Ncr~oik S~are College 

Stanley 5a*er ana Dr. Daisy Reec, Virginia Ccrmcnweairr 

Caro'yn Coocer, Hamotori lnsr?rure 

Car* reiwrg, C!d Dominion University 

J ares 3 a~on, Virginia Stare College 

-ar.es Van ArsCali, Oiu Dominion Universirv 

Charles Walters, Hampton Institute 



On i vers i ~v 
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Hampton institute • Old Dominion University • ■ Norfolk State College 
Virginia State College • Virginia Commonwealth . University 

PROGRAM ABSTRACTS 

For fce Second Regional Conference, Di-s^sidn G, Social Context of Education 
jjS AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

PLURALISM 

La .American Society and Education: New Directions 



May 11 and 12, 1979 ... at 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 

Hampton, Virginia 
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* . FOREWORD • ♦ 



This volume contains abstracts 'of papers and 
symposia" -accepted for presentation at the 197? 
Division G, Social Context of Education ^American 
Educational Research Association's Second^annual _ 
conference. It is designed as a companion document 
to the program schedule. - The session, numbers in 
this volume refer to the 'program number. Abstracts 
appear in the chronological order of presentation. 

A reasonable effort has been made to incorporate 
late submissions. Some abstracts' have been edited 
sli-ghtly in the interest of clarfty or brevity- • 
where this- seemed necessary *ahd could be done 
without altering the substance], - t 
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symposium on Margaret mead 



« 

The committee wishes to thank Mrs. Mae Barbee Pleasants, 
Secretary of the College, Hampton Institute and Dr. Alice 
Powell, Professor Emeritus of Early Childhood Education, 
Old Dominion University, for their contributions toithe 
Margaret Mead symposium. ' s 

Special recognition also goes to Dr. Donald F. Smith, 
George Mason University, for the media presentation on the 
Northern Mariana Islands and its inhabitants-. 
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* 1.1 



Perspectives on, Mainstreaming x * 

MARVIN KOPIT, Virginia Commonwealth University, Chair 
JOAN FULTON, Virginia Commonwealth University 
HOWARD GARDNER, Virginia Commonwealth University 
TIM VIRDEM, Virginia Commonwealth University 

— ' , * » • 

In the past year, several faculty members in the Virginia 
Commonwealth University School of Education have^been involved 
in a Dean's Grant on Mainstreaming. Tfcie express* purpose of the 
grant is to provide the undergraduate elementary education 
students with increased exposure *to the concept of mainstreaming . 
and its imp-1 ications for teaching-learning practice. 

One team, consisting of three faculty members and one. 
graduate assistant have focused primarily Tsn the areas of 
curriculum and instruction. with^the rintent of achieving the 
following outcomes with the (Students relevant to mainstreaming: 
(1) to foster levels of awareness to the needs of exceptional 
children; (2) to increase knowledge and understanding of 
different areas of exceptionality; (3) to develop instructional 
skills designed to meet tt\e personal and academic needs of 
exceptional children mainstreamed into their least restrictive 
environment 

Concurrent with these priorities, the following -items 
have bee v n achieved: (1) identification of basic^areas of , study, 
pertinent to exceptional children; (2) development of prototype 
materials to be incorporated into existing and future curriculum 
and -ins truction* courses; (3) revision of cogrse outlines in 
curriculum and instruction areas to reflect their broadened 
application to mainstreaming/, (4) incorporation of strengths and ^ 
resources of faculty, namely Special Education faculty, in ^ 
•planning and development of existing and future courses in these 
areas. ' , 

* " \ 1-2 / - 

Planned Change in education as System? Responsive Learnpjt 

MARGARET DABNEY, Virgin restate College, Chair" 
JOHN McBRAYER, Virgi ni a* Wkte College • ■ 

JOSEBH ARWARDY , Virginia State College 
JOANN WRIGHT, Virginia State College 
EMMET RIDLEY, Virginia State College- 
WAYNE V I RAG , Virginia S*tate College . 

This symposium focuses on several discrete and yet related 
aspects and perspectives of planned change in education. The. 
symposium will entail six presentations. The initfal -presentation 
offers two opposing theoretical positions on planned change. Jpey 
include systems responsive .learning and social' eg^gi neer ing. The 
final presentation will argue -that -education's Inability. to create 
individuals who question and challenge tradi)fj£**Ways of Viewing 
♦and analyzing "reality" yields meaoingless planned change. , ' 

'••Four: interrelated perspectives will be irfterspersed between 
thg aforementioned presentations- The role of media, in -educational 
change wjl l ^comprise the -second presentation^ The focus on the ^ 
third presentation will be. on political and social forces related 
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to planned change. The fourth presentor will suggest that an 
important relationship often overlooked in the change process 
is the one between the change agent and the organization. 
Accordingly, this presentation will focus on values, personality, 
behavior, artd other characteristics of the change aspect.. The 
fifth presentation will entail an analysis of planned change in 
higher "education viewed from a management perspective. 



1.3 



Dynamics of Social Learning Among Young Children 
MARGARET EISENHART, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, Chair 

* Cultural Diversity and Reading for Instruction, STANLEY BAKER, 
Virginia Commonwealth University 

Concern for multi-cultural, non-sexist education is being 
expressed in all aspects of curriculum. In the area of reading and 
the language arts this is interpreted to mean: . 

t l ... a concern for maximizing individual abil ity— 
^' " to us.e communicative and interactional 'skills to 
improve the quality of Life in a culturally plur- 
alistic, multiracial, and highly technological 

$ ' society. . . . 7 

, . • ^ , -- 4SCD Multicultural Education Commission, 19// 

1 , For the rea^ig and language arts teacher this may mean an 

attempts focus less upon cognitive skills as such and- more upon 
those factors which may assist the learner in acquiring the desire 
to use language for personal and social enhancement. 

• This paper proposes todiscuss critical classroom implications 
whicti can be 'interpreted, -from recent* research .relative to the 
affective realm of reading and language .arts instruction. Particular 

♦ attention will Ue"given to'. those aspects of main stream schoo ing 
which may deter or stulti'fy students who come, from diverse cultural 
backgrounds. Therefore, noting those influences which help to 
shape the learner's concept V himself within the academic environ- 
ment will provide the vantage point for pedagogical inquiry aimed 
at improved reading instruction for all children in-Amenca's public 
schoo] s. . > v/ 

* Sex Role Learning 'in Young Children, JftMES 8. VICTOR, 
Hampton Institute, CHARLES F. HALVERSON, JR. AND CAROL L. MARTIN , 
The -University of Georgia^ * ♦ 

The issue of how developmental factors contribute to children's 
- learning of sex role information is addressed by this paper A 
sample of ^preschoolers |V5 .boys'and 15 gtrls at ages 3, 4 and 
5 y^ars) wasYando.nl y drawn from the various progr ams at Murray 
State University Child Studies Center. The sample-was 92 Black and 
'fried in socio-economic status according to computations following 
^Oeutsch et al. (1968). Se'x role learning was measured by the Sex 
. ' Ro?e Learning- Index (SERLI ) developed by Edlebrock and Sugawara 
O (1978), a" picture-choice instrument which was designed to compare 
ERjfc children's preferences "to both 'sex role ster^types and each child s 
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conception of sex appropriateness. A multiple regression analysis • 
which included measures of Developmental Level,' Age, Sex,- Verbal 
Learning,' and Behavioral Temperament (i.e., Activity Level, Minor \ 
'Physical Anomalies, and Teacher and Parent-rated Behavior) was 
performed. Results are discussed in relation to our earlier work 
which focused on impulsive behavior and sex differences in 
development. 

* The Social Relations of Television Viewing for Young Children, 
J.S. LESTER, . University of Massachusetts 

The author argues that television has liberating potential for 
children's social development, but that this potential has been . ^ 
distorted by the commerical , private j nature of U;S. television. " ^ 

Television as it now exists confirms only certain aspects of our 
social existence often those most destructive to us; it could, 
however, be equally potent in confirming more beneficial social 
roles. The a-uthor details current commerical television's ' . . / - 

destructive effects on*young children, differentiating some of 
its impact by social class, race and sex, and also provides 
examples^of current positive uses of the technology. 1 

*, Informal Channeling of Learning by Gender in an Elementary 
School, MARGARET EISENHART AND DOROTHY CLEMENT, University of 
North Carolina-Chapel Hill 

The aim of civil rights legislation directed -at public schools 
was the elimination of barriers to equal access to learning 
opportunities for children. In particular, the spirit of the 
legislation was to prevent further deliberate channeling of student 
•learning along lines traditionally associated with the social group 
to which they belonged. Examination of data 'from a two-year ethno- 
graphic study of a Southern elementary school reveal that despite : 
equal access of boys and girls to most curricular and extra- ' ; 

curricular experiences and despite only vague or ocaasional 
reference by school adults" to female and male differences in 
interests, orientations and behaviors, female and male students J 
are being channeled toward different interests and activities 
within the context of the informally organized stud ent system of 
'the school?' Further, the direction of this channeling portends , 
.the replication of traditional patterns of male and female interests, \ 
activities, and proficiencies rather than new ones. 

'! 

1.4 ' 

' Attitudes and Interpersonal. Relationships- on College Campuses j 
CARL HELWIG, Old Dominion University, Cfiai.r * 

* Black and White College Students: Divergent Attitudes and. Perception, 
STEVEN ROSENTHAL,' Old Dominion University 

A study on the racial attitudes and perceptions of black .and 
white students at Old Dominion Un,ive/sity was carried out^durmg the 
spring of 1978, just after Governor 1 Dal ton and HEthhad reached ... 
tentative agreement on a desegregation plan for Virginia s colleges, a 
O . quota sample of ?63 whites and 136 black's, with quotas adjusted for 
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proportional representation by academic division, cla£s year, and 
sex, was surveyed. * - 

Most black respondents favored further desegregation, believed 
that they did not enjoy equal educational opportunities with whites,^ 
and believed that higher education was too segregated^ Whites, in / 
contrast, mostly did not support further desegregation and believed 
that equal educational opportunities, a] ready existed for blacks 
and whites^ 

Most black respondents reported encountering institutional * 
racism within the University, particularly in the classroom. ^ 
Relatively few whites perceived such racism., This divergence in , % 
the attitudes and perceptions of black and white students produces . 
Conflicts which .institutions have not yet„ always learned to deal 
with. 

* A Reanalysis of the Original S.J. Rosenthal Data on Racism at 
Old Dominion University and Some Conclusions; QARL HELWIG, t)ld 
Oominion University % \ 

Using'the original printout xlata obtained from DV. S.J. Rosenthal * - 
this^esearcher checked his Sampling technique by several goodness- 
of-fit tests. »Two variables "facuUy prejudiced" ,and '"faculty Racist 
in its grading"' were tested with strict tests of significance.* ' The- 
'-findings* are di scussed. *\ 

* A Survey of Perceptions of Black Undergraduate Students of the 
University of Pittsburgh, DIANE D. EDDINS AND BARBARA L. PORTER, 
University of Pittsburgh 

The purpose of this study ->yas to obtain black student's * 
assessment of the University of Pittsburgh ' s effectiveness in 
fneeting the general needs of black undergraduates. Respondents were 
approximately 200 black undergraduates, the majority of whom entered ^ 
the University via a special admissions progranf for minority students. 
Students responded to^a questionnaire which cohered, (1) selected 
demographic data, (2) general perceptions of the University's - 
services and academic atmosphere, and (3) an assessment of special 
programs for black students- An item analysis was performed and 
consents were content analyzed, revealing the specific areas of. 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the University's efforts to 
assist black students.' ^ 

* Predicting the Performance of Black Students at Predominantly ^ 
White Universities: The Importance of Perceptual Factors, 

MARVIN P. DAWKINS AND RUSSELL DAWKINS, University of Maryland-College Park 

* Since the nineteen sixties, increasing attention has been given 
to the 'role of nonintel lective factors (e.g. background; attitudes) 
ralther than Intel lective' factors alone (e.g. scores on standardized 
Jests) in predicting academic performance in college. StudMes by 
Cleary (1968), Borgen (1972) and others have reflected inconsistency 
with regard to standardized test scores] as accurate predictors of 
performance of Black students at predominantly white universities. 
More gmphas-is is giv^ to nonintel lective factors to supplement grades 
and test results in order to gain a more complete picture in assessing 
a Black student's potential for ac/neving success on -a white campus.- 
However, little empiricil research has been done to assess the influence 



of nonintellective factors on academic performance. ^For example, 
it is assumed that Blacks who view their college as friendly and 
supportive will perform better than those wh^o perceive the White 
environment as hostile and insensitive. 

This study examined the influence of Black students per- 
ceptions (as nonintellective measures) on academic performance 
at a major, predominantly white university. An analysis of 
data -collected in Fall ,~1977 from students enrolled an a large 
introductory course in Afro-American Studies (N=190) revealed 
that several types of perceptions refl ecti ve .of racial attitudes 
were associated with academic performance. Implications for 
predicting academic success and- retention of Black students at 
predominantly White universities are discussed. 

CP 

* Systematic Observation and Interaction Analysis as Tools for 
Training and Research in interpersonal Relationships, DEAGELIA M. PtNA , 
The University of Michigan * ... 

The objective's of this presentation are (1) to demonstrate a 
procedure for quantifying interpersonal behavior, and' (2) to 
illustrate how -interaction. analysis may be used for training ana • 
reseat in interpersonal relationship. Systematic observation refers 
to the use of categories that describe "units' V/ n b f^ 0 ^ ^ • 
action analysis refers to the process of analyzing the interactive 
behavior as desc ribed "by those categories. The techniques wi 1 be / 
' demonstrated through two short segments of video-taped medical 
interviews and related graphical displays. Two other applications 
will be discussed; first , in a classroom situation, and second, 
in analyzing the verbal and non-verbal behavior of three-to-five- 
year olds in'a task-oriented situation. 

♦ The\ Effects of a Performance Curriculum in- Human Relation* on 
Attitudes, Verbal Communication, and Interpersonal- Relationships of 
Teacher Trainees, FRANCES D. GRAHAM, Hajnpton Institute 

This study sought to test the effects of/using an organized 
performance curriculum in. human relations for nine weeks. The 
Participants were senior teacher trainees- in, a predominantly b ack 
Allege Forty volunteers were randomly assigned .to the experimental 

ThelxpeHmental Group was exposed to a sequentially designed, 
performance-based, Human Relations curriculum" which em ployed * do, 
use, teach approach. * A professional counselor directed the sessions. 
Following each exercise', appropriate measures were applied and 
participants were provided opportunities to do, to use and • ™J J 
4»to teach the activity in the classroom with the young child. - rained 
# observers evaluated the tapad sessions of the trainees us>ng Flanders 
-"Interaction Uatrix. >ie Control Group was exposed to-^ome, general 
information on classroom management techniques that were actual 
seqments of the regular student-teaching practicum. jf 

The criterion measures which yere applied in the study were: 
Adjective Check List (1965), MiskiCnV Self-Goal -Other Scale (1967), 
and Flanders' Interaction Analysis* (1^70 J. 
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* An Evaluative Study of Upward Bound at Norfolk State Col lege, f 
ETHEL HINTON, Norfolk State College (Abstract Unavailable) 

1 ■ 2.1 

Anthropocentrism: An Alternative to Ethno centnsm in Society and 

Education , • 

ROBERT ALFORO, -Norfolk 'State College, Ch'air, NA'IM AKBAR, Norfolk State College 

The paucity of specific research on Anthropocentrism continues 
to plaque the participants of this symposium. Therefore, this. •. » 

discussion^ specifically focused upon the difficulties resulting 
from ethnocentric orientations in the analysis and evaluation ot 
education and social problems in a .pi ural istic society.. "™e 
symposium discussants will address some of the specific Problems 
of ethnocentrism in the analysis of learning problems, competency . 
test construction , and social attribution. Some P r °P° s ^ .^l. ' " 
be made suggesting the importance of adopting ^People-centered 
orientation to educatipnal and societa-1 problems. The peop e- 
centred orientation will- be contrasted with the object! vjHobject- 
centered) approach and the predominating ethnocentrism or^uro- 
American norms of behavior... 

* An Analysis of the Ethnocentric Approach to Diagnosing and 
Treating Problems of Learning, NANCY HARRIS, Norfolk State College . 

The traditional Euro-American (ethnocentric) approach > 
to defining,, diagnosing, and treating/remediating learning . •) 
Problem w?13 be analyzed in. terms of the bayc assump ions - ^ - , 
underlyin g this perspective. TKese assumptions will be compared 
and conirlsied with those which underlie the anthropocentric 
viewpoint on these issues. 

* An Examination^ Assumptions and Limitat ijjjs of CompeWr 
Based Assessment for Minority Students-, JAMES HEDGEBETH, .lorfoik 
State College ' 

r.nm petencv-based assessment has become a dominant JMthod_ 
a oralsinq students' academ-ic performance, largely as a result 



of appraising students' academ-ic performance, laryeiy » a . 
of "public concern of declining or low test scores .In ^[easing 
numbers, many public school systems are employing this methc 
control student grade promotion and advancement, /ssumptior 
limitations, and implications for minority students._wilj be 



examined. 



♦ The Attribution Theory as a Means of Expla-ining Anthropocentric 
and E^haoce^Hc Viewpoints,- WILLIAM* COLSON, Norfolk State College - 
' ' Attribution theory describe processes that assign -causality 
for b ehavior or -events. The assumptions underlying this theory 
have their basis in social >zation, gestalt, and learning models. • 
Attrtbut on theory and these basic concepts .will be discussed aj 
a 2 an of explaining anthropocentric and ethnocentric viewpoints. . 
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• ' Policy Implementation: The Minority Handicapped Learng^,- 
JOHN A.* MCLAUGHLIN AND RUTH ANN PROTINSKY, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

. The educational agenda for the 70's is replete with citations 
related to the provision of educational services for the handicapped. 

'Legal, legislative and administrative initiative have caused 
significant change in policy which. impacts upon the handicapped- 
learner, his parents, service providers and administrators of . 
service programs. A primary motivation for the writers of Public 
Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, 
was the value in considering the individual needs of the handicapped ^ ■ 
learner when identifying instructional strategies. Of particular 
interest has been the process of establ ishing" individual special 
educational "services /fiJ^Sandi capped learners from minority groups. 

Minority studen/s have been identified as handicapped 
learners at a considerably higher rate than non-minority students. 
Consideration of minority concerns, requires special attention to 
insure elimination of di scriminatbry educational practices. - • 
Although desegregation has forced our schools to examine some of 
the discriminatory practices, special education has received little 
attention until recently.* ^ ' " 

This 'presentation will Rrovide a conceptual analysis or the . 
education of handicapped minority' learners and -set-- forth a discussion 
frf data derived from a preliminary analysis of current strategies 
foj< providing special educational services to handicapped learners. 

' » Public Law 94-142 'and the Changing Status of Teacher- Certification 
and^'certification Requirements: A- Survey of State Education •' 
Agencies, JAMES M. P^TTON, Virginia State College and RONALD L. BRAITHWAITE , 
Hampton Institute 

The investigators. surveyed the fifty/ state departments" of 
education -and the. District of Columbia in an effort to' ascertain , 
the ''impact of Public Law'94-142 on certifying and recertifying 
-regular classroom teacher's. -A 94% response rate was obtained and ■ 
.the data revealed that approximately 70% of the responding states do 
not presently require 'regular. classroom teachers to complete courses . 
in special education to certify for initial certification. 



Additionally, approximately 92% do not r.equire special education 
coursework for recerti f ication of regular classroom teachers. Ut 
the ten states requiring either courses'or experiences with special _ 
education populations for certification, only two of these s.ate _ 
departments of/education indicated that these requirements res-ulted ^ t 
from Pub.lic Law 94-142*.- \ . ^ ' % r 

, 2\3 *• '•'. ' 
Individualizing In?tructioh and»Qi versi tv at the Elementary Level . . 
BRENDA' T. "WILLIAMS, Hampton Institute, Chair r v 

♦ .Individualizing and Systematizing the Learning Environment in , 
Culturally Pluralistic Schools-, HARR Y A. JOHNSON, Virginia State College 
' -Diverse characteristics and individual styles in United States * . 
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Perspective on Special Education 

JOHN A. MCLAUGHLIN, Virginia Polytechnk Institute and State University, 
Chair j . 

* Special Education - Forerunner and Partner of Pluralistic Education, 
QAISAR SULTANA, Old Dominion University 

-the Education far All Handicapped Children Act, 1975, (PL* 94-142) . 
is considered a major legislative act affecting the field of-jpetial 
education. However, the fact.is that it is the most important - 
legislation conderning-'education in a .pluralistic society, rhe law 
defines special education as "specialized instruction .to meet the . 
special needs of each individual child." This is precisely the goal. 
Of education .in a pluralistic society. . 

Public -Law 94-142 is the outcome of the findings of the 
Riverside study initiated in 1963. It is also the result of the , • 
court battles fought all over the country since the 1960s. Court 
rulings against the "tracking" of children in public schools in 
Washington, D.C-, and against, the discriminatory labeling of <pnnorrty 
children in California are clearly manifested in the provisions of 
PL 94-142 The "due process" provisions of PL 94-142 have guaranteed ( . • 

appropriate education to each child in a pluralistic society. 

Mislabeling of. minority and socioeconomically disadvantaged 
children, a practice most seriously criticized and challenged , 
contributed to the provision of non-discryninatory assessment of ^ 
children. in RL~94-142, has 161 to the development of a most unique - ^\ | 
"System of Multicultural and Pluralistic 'Assessment' (SOMPA). This . 
system is expected to serve asaan important .a rare f education in. a 
pluralistic society. The system will actually assist in the. 
Actualization of the concept of pluralist it education 

This presentation will trace thefhistory of. significant move- 
ments and landmarks in special education ^levant to. pi ura istic 
society. The presentation will also stress^the relationship between . 
special education policy implementation and the emergence of the 
concept of pluralistic education. The presentation will conclude , . 
with an activity involving the participants aimed to stress the^ 
-value of pluralistic education. 

■ * 'Mi^inn Possible or Impossible? Implementation of LaWs Regarding 
thv2uc^on « HanaicapS Persons, HELEN P. BESSANT, Norfolk State 
College 

This presentation will present a sunjnary of the 1a ^elative / 
to the education of handicapped persons in the U.S.A. An analysis 
. of the- problems %f implementation and possible solutions to ohese . 

' Prflbl SioraTrond 10 gy of legislation and litigation, priding 
" foV the educational needs.- of handicapped persons wilH be documented. 
Primary attention will be given to two pieces of recent legi J^tidn . 
Section 504 of the' Vocational Rehabilitation Act and- Public Law 94-14Z, 
'The Education'of All Handicapped Children Act.' . ' 

Rules and- regulations for implementation of current laws. w 1 be 
reviewed The inherent problems of implementation, wi.l 1 be- specif ed. 

Finally, some possible, sol utions will be considered^hich, wil 1 
retain the assurances for the handicapped and also rSsolv^some of 
the identified problems. ______ 



the system would incorporate a working knowledge of visual literacy, 
' multimedia technology, -and individualizing techniques for culturally 
pluralistic schools. The following topics will be addressed; . # 

• fl) Systematizing and- Individual i zing the Learning Environment, 

<2) Understanding of Characteristics', Cultures, and Learning Styles 
Inherent in Multicultural Settings, (31; Visual Literacy as a 
1 Chafl lenge to Teachers in Multicultural Schools, and (4) Futuristic 

Communication Models:' Implications for Teaching Multicultural/ 
' Multiethnic Children and Youth. 

' * .Follow Through- in New York; Differential Effectiveness of the 
Hampton Nongraded Mod<*l RUTH B''. MONTAGUE, Hampton Institute and v 
JOAN SAVARISE, 'New York Nongraded Follow Through Program ^ 

The question of differential effectiveness of intervention 
pr.og.rams for different kinds of children is addressed. The case 
in point 'is the Hampton Institute Nongraded Model, a Follow Through 
project for "disadvantaged children in the early 'elementary school ' 
years, and the New~York schools following this model. The success • • t 

of the Hampton Institute model for several cohorts of children when - 
compared with -national and local norms is documented. Achievement 
•test. results and attendance records for children of different, r% f 
ethnic groups^, language -groups , and income levels are analyzed. 

. ' * Co'ntrast Grad'ing in the Classroom, FRAN HASSENCAHL ,' Old 
•' Dominion University 

The question of grading is unsettled and^current research ^ 
centers around two approaches to grading,- riorm-?eferenced and . 
•' criterion-referenced. This paper foci/ses, up*fi the -criterion-based 
, model and proposes^contract grading as a method for the evaluation 
of student performance in the-^lassroom. Model contracts are 
-presented as well as a survey of the pros and cons of using contract 
grading in speech, history, philosophy ,' education and business. The . 
" ■ author*has successfully used contract grading in the teaching of 

group discussion, the /psychology of comiiu'nic^tion ahd interpersonal 

corilnuni cation. . • ' * • 

\f. ■ 

- Educating foV. Cultural "Diversity in the Elementary Schools, . 
BRENDA'T. WILLIAMS;, HafAptori Institute . i 

Elementary scboofs have numerous opportunities to use diverse 
methods to highlight- tfitergroup education. 'During the earl.y, - 
impressionable year.s of a student's life. he can be taught 
conformity to the detriment of meaningful "living and learning. 
Through the experience^, provided by the school, he Can also be 
taught identification and individuality are valuable assets. It 
is here that schools must" show |hat diversity is valued and 

* fostered. in -personalities* 'backgrounds, cultures and interns. 

, This paper explores tfie methodology which can be used«p • 

better prepare the young child' for active membership in a i^ralistic 

society.' Ari^exami nation of the ways that a pluralistic education 

' must prepare him to understand the cultures in which he presently 

i lives and to understand wider and more diverse cultures is also, 
'presented. . /" 
O . - - ( 
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-Use of Path Analysis for Identifying Variables Influential- to 
Parent Participation in a Follow Thjrougfl Program, JOHN AUSTIN, 
Virginia Commonwealth University and RONALD BRAITHWAITE , Hampton Institute 

- ' This paper summarizes a study which proposed an operational 
»• framework for identifying -factors influential^ parent participation » 
'in a Follow Through program. The Atlantic Oity Npngraded Follow \ 
Through Program is the case in point. A path analysis strategy is presented 
which included the fpl lowing dependent variables; parent attitude 
•towards program, ■ parent knowledge of program, parent-staff interaction, 
previous parental participation, parent educational level, parent 
work pattern and, number of siblings- in. program. % . 

♦ s 

" ' *• 2.4 

* • ' 

• Perspectives on Minorities and Womfen- 

HAVENS C. TIPPS, U.S. Commission 013 Civil Rights, Cha'ir t » 

* American Africans and Western Education, A. AKIWOLE ALHAMISI,- 

The Uni versity of Michigan ' ' f 

This presentation is centered on certain practices and . 
dehumanizing effects of western" education. Apparent failures of 
instigations to adequately educate peoples of African descent and 
other "minorities" are discussed. Implications are stated in terms 
#. of world-view orientations of pluralism from a cultural perspective. 
Hopefully, it will encourage further investigation, study, and • 
^consideration in identifying new approaches in the education and , 
' training of culturally, different students. The sources used are 
personal observations, publ ished -and unpublished literature, and • 
previous 'research bearing on the topie. \_Finally, the author will . 
'report his own current research efforts which include developing a 
Gross-Cultural Perception Questionnaire (CCPQ). 

* Black Enrollment in Higher Education: Regional and State • 
•Differences, JOHN A. MICHAEL, National Center for Education Statistics. 

' The findings of a year's research on black enrollment in higher 
education are highl ighted . Two major issues are addressed: (1) 10 
• " what extent are blacks and other racial minorities limited in 
their access to higher education generally, and to particular 
kinds of institutions?,- a'nd (2) What is the racial composition of 
institutions attended by blacks' and whites? To what extent do ^ 
th,e races attend' separate institutions? „ ( - 

* Social Foundations of Equality for Education, HAVENS C. TIPPS, 1 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights- ,. < 

Current statistical practices 'for the description of 
educational conditions 'and characteristics of mi non ties and women . 
are deficient in many ways. Two recent government publications, 
Th e Conditions.^ Education (1978) and School enrollment-Social and 
, F - rnnnmic C hara cteristics of Students (1977) are compared with the 
UTS. Commission on Civil Rights Report, Social Indicators of 
Equalit y fnr Minorities and Women ; The author contends that the 
two previously mentioned government publications may be- misleading 
O and confusing.' These documents may fail to adequately describe the * 
ERJC conditions of minorities. and women. 
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* The -Black Woman Administrator in Higher Education: Untapped 
Resource/ RUTH N. SWANN, flampton Institute • 

The issues and concerns relating to a sub-group of women 
in higher education-black wome^n administrators in traditionally 
'black institutions is addressed by this presentation.. Specifically, . 
this paper presents;background discussion on societal pressures, 
personal "feelings of ambivalence about achievement and success, 
and discrimination in higher education as it re^es to black _ 
women administrators. Problems, Rrospects, and coping strategies 
indicated by 116 black women administrators on a mail questionnaire 
are al so identi f ied. 

# The Hampton Experiment: Multi -Ethnic Education of BTacks 

and Indian's from .1878-1913, OSCAR R. WILLIAMS,; Virginia State College 

From 1878 to the early .1920' s Hampton Institute conducted an 
" interesting experiment in Mul ti-cultural Education. In 13/8, 
Hampton Institute. under General Armstrong's guidance, began an . _ 
experiment of educating blacks and Indian students rn the tieio 
of industrial education. This mul ti-ethqic program was designed 
to -assimilate both blacks and Indians into the mainstream of . 
American life. The experiment operated under the thesis that by 
isolating both racial groups from -their home environment they 
would adopt the civilized ways of white man .thereby insuring 
entrance into mainstream America. This long -forgotten, experiment 
is important because it gave rise to Indian schools similar to 
HamDton Institute, such as Carlisle Institute, Carlisle, PA, 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas and many others. In view or 
American society, presently being resegregated this experiment 
may hold a solution to preseflt educational problems which 
attempts to bring minority students into mainstream America. 
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. Symoo s.Tum on P.L. 9T-142: Free an d'Appropriate Public Education: 
Cautions Against "Misimplementati on" of the Policy ' a 
VERNON L. CLARK, University Research Corporation, Washington, D.C., Chair 
HERMAN CLARK, 'JR., Norfolk City, Schools 
SANDRA HUGHES CASON, "Norfolk City Schools 
•ETHEL W. MITCHELL, Chesapeake City Schools 

A free and appropriate public education can be the cornerstone 
of a learned society and the cultivating force of a trul* democratic 
culture. However, in the interest of Providing a free^pd 
appropriate public education, educators must n °^ n 5 dv ^tently , 
-abuse the child'-s rights nor disrupt what may already be. a fruitful 
and intellectually-sound educational experience. 

lit attempt to insure that each child, -handicapped and other- 
'wise receives a free appropriate education rejects that v/e must gujjrd againsu 
the misapplication of those beliefs an^ practices ess ential -to 
achieving a free appropriate public education. Just as these beliefs 
and practices can be a positive force for achieving a free 
appr6pr?aie education they can also be implemented in such a manner 
that they become prohibiting factors negating the development or 
the educational system that a fnee appropriate publi'c education demands.. 
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Ahese beliefs and practices haVe the potential to be misrepresented 
(even by the most well-meaning individuals. The beliefs and 
' practices to be diseased include: (1) The Child's R M ht-to 
Confidentiality of Information vs The Public's (Taxpayer s) Right 
"to Know, (2) Promissory Behavior of Publif Education: "What Dn . 
Educators Owe' Parents and Their Handicapped Children vs What 
Can' the School Be Held Accountable for. Giving- the Handicapped 
Child?-, (3) Parental Involvement vn the Schools: Parents As - 
Participants, Partners, and Polity-Makers vs. Parents As Antagonists 
(4V Public Law 94-142: Integration vs Toleration, and [b) btan- / 
dardized Intell igence/Achievement Testing: A" Constructive Educa- 
tional Endeavor or A' Futile Yet Traditionally-Practiced Exercise. _ 

** Strange Bedfel.lows. - The Handicapped Child and the Black 
Child in the Classroom, HELEN. P. BESSANT, Norfolk ^tate* Col lege 

This paper will report a study conducted by ty'e preSentor to # . 
•investigate the responses of preservice teachers to queries about, 
attitudes. toward arid programming for two student populations - 
handicapped children and black children. ' • '»A tat ina 

A twenty-five item opinionnaire was administered to graduating 
seniors frSmtelcher education programs at two types of institutions: 
five institutions which have historically served Predominantly ^ , 
white institutions and five institutions which have historically 
served predominantly black institutions. Twenty preservice 
* teachers were selected from each institution in the following 
areas- special education, elementary education, and secondary 
education! Conclusions will be drawn by the researcher rel ative to. 
' -promotion of . intergroup relations in the classroom for the two 
institutions. 
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Philosophical Perspect ives of Pluralism 
CHO-YEE TO*, The University j)f Michigan, Chair 

* Cultural Plural isVand the* Myth of Uniformity, EDWARD C. KOLLMANN, 
Hampton Institute , , 

Cultural pluralism is the key to the development of the 
potential capabilities of the members of a community, as well as 
£ n l"nit?es themselves. • Without a di versff ication among 
human comnunities ,tliSre is little incentive and matar al for, the 
develooment of the human spirit in all its possibilities. . 

This fundamental relationship^ not been adequately under- 
stood by our policy makers, in all areas of American society.. The^ 
need for feod, shelter, and social' life are common to mosc 
Cultures, but the norms of behavior governing how these needs are 
meYr diver.se and varied. "It is just^here where America 
cultural diversity may be the key to resolving these differences. 
To achieve thPs end we need education at all levels as well as in , 
daily informal activities. * * 
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♦ C. G. Jung on Education' for the Second Half of Life, 

MARIAN L. PAUSON, Old Dominion University- . * , 

C G Jung's. philosophy comprises a 'view of 'human nature in ' _ 
which man possesses both outer and inner aptitudes and possibilities ; 
for development. ,Jung 'sees the first half of life as devoted to \ • 
the cultivation Qf outer resources; namely, the, development or 
tal-ents, s^iUs; habits and attitudes leading to a strong, egcx. 
identity which is manifested in a harmonious combina^on/of _ 
profession, marriage and family relationships, place 4rKsoc.iety, • 
public service, etc. Here man is preoccupied with the expansion . 
of himself in the outer world. However, for the second Half of , ^ 
life (from middle age onwards), Jung belftves the focus of life , 
to be different. He sees these years as more fruitfully spent in^\ # 
the development of inner resources; namely, with the cultivation , • - 

of the spirit within. Here one is more concerned with creativity 
and culture, with the discovers of meaning in one's own life and ^ 
in the life around him, with the development of flexible . • ^* 
. attitudes necessary to meet the ongoing changes of process, with _ 

the refrning of human relationships, and with a more complete 
.^articipaiion ?n ,the unfolding of human consciousness. He- 
believes that this spiritual preoccupation-^ n- the second naif of 
life- would then bring with it a harmo'nious acceptance of death 
when -its appropriate hour arrives. 

* '* Max Weber Meets- Narcissus: The Work. Ethic and Contemporary 
Education, ROBERT WHALEY AND* GEORGE A. ANTONELLI, University of 
North Carolina-Charlotte . . 

Generalizations" about the demise of Jbe Protestant Work ' . 
'Ethic and diminishing motivations among youth m§y be heard coining 
from the Hps of th'e general public and professional gators . 
alike. But what specif ic. aspects of the contemporary soc alization 
and edu'cation of young 'people may be scrutinized .tor reveal a MS is • 
for these, contentions about declining aspirations and work values , 
among^youth? ^ ^ 0 f tVl0 primary \gents , V 

• of youthful social ization-the commericdl massage of cTiildreri\s 
television and the educational massage of "open" classrooms- 
resulting in the" formulation of youth's attitudes toward work. 
Modern Narcissus is afforded his reflecting pools by the gratifi- 
cation ethic of commerical mythology and the child-centered^ 
curricula of "ope"h" education. - 

Just as the hand-to-mouth existence of the crednt card 
consumer has supplanted the deferred gratification of savings and 
capital accumulation so have the Soft requirements of the 
"experience curriculum" supol anted the, ardors- of dril l , 'practice* 

\ and sequoia sjcill development in education. The/learning-is-fun . 

' ethos and individualized consuming in learning centers negates the 
former paradigm of the American Dream: challenge, effort ; ;and * _ 

earned success. 

V * * Pluralistic Education: A'western and Non-Western Perspective, > * 
» KAMAL K. SRIDHAR, University of II 1 inois-Urbana 

' The theory of pluralistic education lags behind the- demand for 

it iivHhe United States. It is instructive to. compare the U.S. _ _ 
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-experiment with' countries with pluralistic programs, e.g. India, 
with its linguistic, religious and cultural diversity. The 
Indian and the U.S. educational settings are analyzed with 
reference to such central policy issues as" the language of 
instruction. It is shown, on the basis of the author's empirical 
•study, that the choice of instructional media among mul til ingual s 
involves a complex interplay of pragmatics (career goals, etc.) 
and attitudes (ethnicity, etc.). It is argued that such studies 
should form a substantial input to educational policy. 

•« " 

c 

* Pluralism in Education,: A New Term for an Old Idea?, 
CHO-YEE TO AND RUDOLF B. SCHMERL, The University, of Michgian 

Pluralism as an educational va'lue, intended to' reflect the 
diversity of American' society, appears consonant with democratic 
and more general ' humanistic ideals. However, Some of its mani- 
festations, in both' policy and practice, its demands and attitudes, 
suggest that it may be well to reflect ort the directions in wfnch 
we now seem to be moving. On the basis of their personal s ^ 
experiences as immigrants, the authors del i berate, on the central 
task of education. -Should it be the deepening of one's sense of 
identity as a member of a group with a specific history and 
culture, or alternatively, the enhancement of progressive 
intellectual liberation of the individual? The authors present 
their positions ,in a four-part dialogue. 
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The Role ofSupervi sion and' Curriculum for Pl uralistic Education 
CATHERINE COBB MOROCCO, Education Development Center, Newton, Mass^ 
* Supervision Through Educational Management by Objectives, 
gOSEPH P. MOONEY AND CYRUS A. ALW1US, Old Dominion University - 

During the past three years the Old Dominion University 
Department of Leadership and Servrces has conducted research in 
the- area of Management by Objectives (MBO) in business and education. 
The education departments of all states and territories were 
surveyed. The most noteworthy MBO practices in business were 
adapted to the supervisory process in education in order to create 
a system of democratic supervision that is time-martageabl e in the 

SCh °°This presentation is designed to demonstrate how. Management by 
Objectives (MBO) principles can be applied to school divisions as 
a democratic system for planned change. MBO in business and MBO 
principles will be presented. The idea of the public, ad ™ n -i str ^° n , 
and staff working together to set goals and objectives will be stressed. 

•Working. from a tentative list of goals, the participants will be 
aske'd to develop and rank a list of goals for the organization 
through the small-group process. The group will be tjuided through an 
exercise .designed to write objectives for the goals. The Logistics 
Program" essential to the''achievement of goals and objectives, will 
be outlined and discussed. Finally, the MBO Supervisory Sequence 
will be explained and demonstrated via "Role Playing:' by the participants 
This is designed to illustrate how supervisors actually work with 
those being supervised on-the-job to achieve mutually planned goals and 

0t?JeC ExpUnatory materials will be distributed during the presentation. 
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* The Curriculum Information System: A Strategy for Planned Change, 
JOHN McBRAYER, Virginia State College , 

There is a continual need for curricular change in higher 
education. In America's pluralistic society, rapidly, accumulating 
knowledge and changing conditions create new trends, opportunities, _ 
needs, arid problems. Dur pluralistic society's .survival literally 
depends on the ability of institutions of higher education to 
educate and train individuals to deal with these new challenges. 
Correspondingly, the survival' of each college or utnxprsity 
ultimately depends on its continual demonstration oT its relevant 
societal responsiveness. The chief vehicle for responsiveness to 
new' challenges in higher education is a curriculum binded in 
traditional disjointed incremental ism and bound in ivory tower 
' emulations. Management of curricular change in higher education 
is difficult, but Dossible through systemk-development strategies. 
This paper presents an approach to planned curricular change in 

• higher education. Change is operationally defined here as purposive 
intervention into articulated congeries of dynamic university 
systems, in order to achieve appropriate outcomes. . .' The purposive 
intervention" is founded on the development of a Curriculum 

Information System. S 

^* 

* Evaluating a Pluralism Curriculum in the Community College 
Context, CATHERINE COBB MOROCCO, Education Development Center, 
Newton, Massachusetts 

Community colleaes offer a challenging context for teaching 
about American policy toward ethnic pluralism. There, students 
of diverse backgrounds can bri^g a powerful sense of immediacy 
to learning about historical tensions between shared American 
identity and ethnic diversity. This paper presents methods and 
findings «f the first stage of a formative evaluation of a new 
social science curriculum, The American Experiment: E Plunbuj, 
Unum, currently being piloted in five community colleges across 
thTcountry. Using ethnographic approaches, the study follows^ 
'the ways the curriculum is adapted for various student groups and 
the classroom communication strategies that are used to illuminate 
and connect ^ast and current conflicts over ethnic pluralism. 

• » Progress, Problems^and Prospects of Mul ti cul tured' Teacher , 
Education in a Post Bakke Era, EDWINA B. VOLD, Norfolk" State College 

• Th-is -paper will examine Multicultural Teacher Education which 
• by its design supports the ideology of Cultural plura, ism in our 

American society. This examination will cover'a review of theoretical 
positions by various educators, sociologists and psychologists 
reqarding education for the culturally-different. 

Also discussed will be the conceptual framework of existing 
multicultural programs; the problems and the progress which seem 
evident in the design, implementation and evaluation of these Programs 
Central to this section will be a discussion of the inheren pre b ems 
in the research efforts by. educators to determine if, in fact, multi- 
cultural education does make a difference. 

The final portion of the paper will deal with' the prospects of 
Multicultural Teacher Education and such social issues as reverse 
O . discrimination" which may affect its longevity or its impact. 
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• • Planned Change in' Education - Pluralistic Trends and Images, 
FLORENCE HOOD, Norfolk State College (abstract unavailable) 
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3.4 

Sociological Aspects of Pluralism • ' 

DORENE 0. ROSS, Virginia State College', Chair 
• . Particularism and Universalis.., - Assimilation or 
Sociological. View of the. Educational Debate, ARNOLD ANDERSON-SHtKMAN , 
George Mason University '. - t 

. . The debate over the extent to which minority students should be 
assim lated into American society through the process education 
•continues. Should they be assimilated or shou d educat o a 
* pxnerience- allow for maintaining or strengthening cultural nepiage. 
SKm SJSIftlty student^ exposed to the cultured . the various 

' taeH rsobe? n c C oh^de?at ( Oh'of the sociological parameters of the 
psychodyScs of ethnicity in relation to Pluralistic or ass 
!i»»i.t ml tries are often not taken into account. The points or 

' J S'SlS'S 0V a t re educa e tLa, po, icies see* to support either a 
latent particularistic or umversalistic social -po litica uieory, 
A careful consideration of these^dimensions produces serious 

h enges to the universal is-tic - P^Ytheorv dlC ° h ^aper 
which is a major basis of American politics theory This paper 
will m. tline the nature of this conflict, and will indicate trie 
. plications bSth for political theory and for educational policy.. 

* A Social Paradox in Education: A Case of Pollution, 
JOY P. KANNARKAT, Norfol k' State College 

Environmental pollution has been a growing concern for 
several decades. However, pollution is currently v ewed in quite 
f i c m cribed fashion to include just the Physical aspect of 
the environment, such arWand water. ^^..P^^^^^iqn 
' -and empirically documents a strong case of E 0 ^! 1 ?^ 1 ™ 1 ^!^ 
in our society Specifically, commercial advertising has become 
a source of poilut on causing' deleterious effects on- children s 
£ lea?n ng! The research demonstrating the deleterious 
effects will b Relented. The paradox is that children are 

resented with contradictory infomatio^in different parts of 
Vho cnHal astern (i e , school and public situations). A new 
nc p t of Sit; Pollution is introduced in which the newly 
identified educational pollution as well as the tradition*] • 
environmental pollution (Physical Environment) are subsumed. 

♦ Implications for Public Education of Dramatization Utilizing 
Offenders, ERA F. LOONEY, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 

Similarities appear between incarcerated adults and early 

a»X^ 
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and technics for utilizing incarcerated adults to ale rt 
adolescents to' the effects of incarceration will be illustrated. 
Available alternatives -\to adolescents through participation in- 
pub'lic education will be emphasized. 

* Educational Criticism: Methods and Uses, DORENE D.'ROSS, 
Virginia State Col lege* AND DIANE W. KYLE, University of Virginia 

This paper describe^ educational criticism, a multidiscipl inary 
research approach (McCutiheon, 197*9) and discusses the uses Of the . 
.approach in studying educational settings and materials. The 
description of educational criticism, an approach combining and 
adapting the information collecting and reporting techniques of 
anthropology and aestheti'c criticism, will focus on the processes 
of observation, interpretation, and appraisal. The criteria tor 
the validation of interpretation and for 'the evaluation of a 
qualitative research approach also will be discussed. The . 
discussion of uses wilVinclude the description of several studies 
which have utilized the approach and a discussion of the potential 
value of such research studies for researchers, teacher educators 
and practicing educators. [ 

**~ ~ # 
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Pluralism: A Case for Multi-Culturalism in E ducation 
GARY y. E2KELS, Uhi versYlV^of Massachusetts, Chair. 

* Innovation' in the Agfe of Pluralism: The Paradox of Poverty 
and Promise, GEORGE A. ANfONELLI ANC ROBERT WHALE Y , University of 
North Carol ina r Charlotte V 

Educators across* the Vtion are aware of the need for change 
and have felt public pressure to equip students of differing 
abilities with the wherewithal to solve their life Problems. ]ne 
result has been a variety of innovative programs crerted beneath- . 
the. umbrellas of federal legislation, private foundations, 
educational leaders, eminent scholars, national/ curncu urn groups 
as well as societal forces. The resulting innovative pluralism 
seems to have created a paradox of pbverty and promise which 
translates as a dualism: too many choices versus too j™* expec tations 
This consequence has created a national demand for accountability. 
Indeed, educators seem to have been placed In the lead role n 
The Trial in which Kafka portrays the plight of an indi vidual who 
-s tried for a crime he has not committed before a jury he does not 
recognize and in the presence of a judge he cannot see • Wither . 
the accounting is metaphorical dV methodological , the paradox of 
poverty and promise in the age of pluralism must be explored, 
examined, and explained^ 

* ' ^Life-Long Learning and the Professional, BRUCE J. ANDERSON, ' 
Old Dominion University 

This paper will review and assess the current sta.tus /and 
Dractice of life-long learning and conttnuing education for the 
professions. Specific implications will be drawn for institutions 
of higher education as providers of professional continuing 
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education in light of current programming trends by private 
v educational and- training organizations as well as < professional 
associations. ( 

* Multi-Cultural Education in the Post Bakke Era: An 
Examination of the Empirical Data on the Attitudes' of Educators 
. and its Relationship to Planned Educational Change, LARRY A. VOID, 
Hampton Institute 

This study .examines the attitudes of over 300^ pre- service 
teachers toward crucial philosophical positions that provide the 
basis for multicultural teacher education programs. Students 
were selected from four institutions of higher education in a 
major metropolitan area on the east coast^. The institutions 
range from small private colleges to large urban state^universities . 
Within the sample are colleges that have predominantly Black and . - , 

predominately White student bodies. „ 

- The research examines issues that can be clustered intnree j 
categories:* Functions of the School, Socialization Experiences 
and Teacher Role. Data is examined, on the basis of Consistency* 
of Response in Cluster Areas. 

Results of the research are analyzed in relationship to: type 
, of school attended, sex, race, academic and program background, - 
and elementary and secondary area as a career choice. Selected 
variables provide information for placing a respondent on a 
continuum showing favorabl eness or opposition to goals and purposes 
of multicultural education. « t 

The attitudes of pre service teachers are used as a basis. .or 
examining the efficacy of selected approaches in multicultural 
teacher education. ' - 

« The Teacher-Counselor as Cultural Broker: A Case Study in 
Bi-CultUral Pedagogy, KAREN M. GENTEMANN AND TONY L. WHITEHEAD, 
University of North Carol ina -Chapel Hill 

this paper explores the feasibility of the culture broker 
concept in bicultural higher education, the authors first establish t , . 
the idea of blacks as a legitimate "cultural^segment" in the y 
pluralistic American society. Mainstream and minority cultures-are 
' viewed as sharing some -cul tural symbols in so far as they participate 
in the dominant culture, but differing in other symbols because of 
different social histories. ' 

'The idea of cut tural' symbols is that they provide a means of 
- socioc\il tural communications. Cultural symbols are present in . 
language, music, gestures, ar* and other areas of expressive life. 
The idea is presented that since the educational process is dominated 
by 'the symbols of mainstream culture, the education of members of 
the minority culture is facilitated by the utilization of the cultural 
broker in the educational process. 

The feasibility of this notion is demonstrated through an 
analysis of the utilization of the teacher-counse"-er concept in an 
V experimental program for so-cal 1 ed -"high-risk" blacj youth enrolled . 
in a two-year college level 'program at an urban university. The 
cultural broker is described as a person who straddles both cultures, 
acting as an informational link, capable of manipulating the 
cultural symbols of both groups, facilitating communication, and 
thereby ensuring a greater educ-artional achievement on the part of 
student. Data are provided to document the success of the program, . 
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* The Case for Pluralistic Language. in our Multicultural Society, 
GARY W. ECKLES, University of Massachusetts 

Language reflects and creates social reality. Most -of our 
learning is done symbol icaJJy; yet-, recent media research indicates 
that we may not be accurately reflecting the pluralistic nature 
of our society. For instance, the popular'Black situation comedies 
do not use the Black English of naturalistic settings, but rather 
r proffer an "acceptable" versioh of Standard English. Moreover, our 
schools still, by and large, promote a unilingual appreciation of 
our environment. 

Y The case for a pluralistic language argues tfcat we- need to 
prepare citizens for a culturally pluralistic society, that 
teaching a pluralistic language, encourages respect for differences, 
recognizes the unique, contributing strengths of each component 
of society, and orients our educational system to accept not only 
the reality of society, but the integrity of speakers of non- 
standard Engl igh . This accepting orientation strengthens both 
an individuals self^concept and feeling of belonging. In 
addition, a pluralistic language helps us to see other wa>s of 
interpreting the world and to appelate at once the vitality 
and the limits of language. Thus, tte chances for educational 
^achievement are enhanced. The ultimata goal is that students 
will both know ,; and value, our multicultural society. 

* Answering the Unasked Questions: Tne Key to Effective 
Planned Change in Education, VERNON L. CLARK, Uni versi ty- Research 
Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

An important key to stimulating qualitative innovations in 
educational practices reside in the ?Mlity of the change agent 
to'understancLthe unspoken concerns of educational practitioners. 
These concerns do not ofte # n present themselves in very direct 
questions and, hence, ofte'n go ignored by consultants attempting 
to stimulate chanqe. .Unfortunately . when thpsp cnnrprns are not 
addressed, there is a likely probability that t;he quality of the 
planned innovation/change* wi 1 1 be diminished. The percepti veness 
of the consultant to the concerns of practitioners and the manner- 
in which these concerns are addressed can prove pivotal to^the 
value and impact of any attempts at stimulating changes in ^/ 
educational practices. 

This presentation will highlight five very basic and implicit 
concerns expressed i*i most consultative relationships. These, 
concerns will be expressed in the form of five questions most 
asked of consultants charged with the task of stimulating and 
guiding planned change in education. 
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Symposium on Access to Educational Equity: Administrative 
Internships for Minority Graduate Students 

JOHNNIE McFADQEN, University of South Carolina, Chair 
CHARLES % E. DURANT, University of South Carolina 
FOSTEMIA 8AKER, Uni versi ty % af South Carolina' 

Institutions of higher education have become increasingly aware 
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of the need to design programs for identifying and maintaining aspiring 
and competent minority administrators. The impetus for changing 
traditional barriers to graduate education can be'found'in designing 
planned experiences focusing on skills acquisition and personal and 
pgDfessional growth. The College of Education, University of South 
Carolina presents a systematic approach to training minority 
administrators interested in assisting developing institutions increase 
and maintain academic excellence. \ 

The Administrative Internship Program 'is an innovative modeV 
for .increasing minority representation in senior administrative and 
decision-making positions in collegiate institutions. It is discussed 
in terms of jts unique thrusts institutional setting, population, 
state and national recognition, and funding support. The s-ymposium 
will be followed by a video-tape presentation and a dialogue-period 
with participants. 
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Joint Hampton .Insti tute-Uni versity^of Michigan Project for Minorities , 
and Women in Educational Research 




CAROLYN I. COOPER, Hampton Institute, Chair. 

Several Hampton Institute faculty members are currently 
participating in a Jbint Hampton Institute-University of\ichigan 
Training Project designed to increase the participation oAjrnnori ties 
and women conducting educational research. The project is Sponsored 
by the National 'Instituted Education and intended to enhancikthe 
methodological research skills of the participants. Eight University 
of Michigan professors, who serve as mentors, are providing collabo- 
rative support for the project. Additional participants include 
1 three University of Michigan junior faculty members and three 
University of Michigan graduate students. 

The design of this study focuses on participants being-placed 
in one of three different types of research teams: (1) a triad 
including a Hampton faculty member, a Michigan junior faculty 
member, and a Michigan senior researcher, (2) a triad consisting - , 
1 of a Hampton faculty member, a Michigan graduate student, and\a 

Michigan senior -researcher, and (3) a dyad involving a Hampton 
faculty member and- a Michigan senior researcher. 

This presentation will be presented in the form of a panel 
discussion. The Hampton participants will present status reports 
of their individual, projects . The fBllowing research topics will 
be presented: 

Factors which Influence the Quality of the Relationship 
Between Student Teachers and Cooperating Teachers, W. ROSS BOONE, 
Hampton Institute, YEVONNE SMITH AND WILLIAM MORSE, University of 
Michigan* * . * > 

Identification and Pbssibl e- Solutions to Problem Situations X 
That Exist Between Student Clinicians, Supervising Clinicians and 
College Supervisors in the* Department of Communication Disorders, 
DORIS JARVIS, Hampton Institute, ELLA BOW EN AND DEAGELIA PENA, 
University of Michigan 

Investigation of the Social and Economic Implications of 
' a Teacher Training in Jamaica, British West Indies, PATRICK LEWIS, 
ERIC Ham Pton Institute, WILTON BARHAM AND NIARA SUDARKASA, University of 
m^eh Michigan t + ^ 

lit) 



The Effect of Memory Aids on the Performance of Students with" 
Test Anxiety, LINDA PETTY, Hampton Institute, SALLY LUSK AND 
WILBERT McKEACHIEu University of Michigan ^ 

An Inves-tajgafNin of the Nature and Degree of the Kinship and 
Friendship Network Systems of the Black ETderly as They Interact . 
in Non-market 'Activities, MATTIE PLEASANTS, Hampton Institute, , 
GERALD GURIN,. University of Michigan cut 

An Investigation of Black Literature in the Secondary School 
Curriculum of t2 'State of Virginia 1953-1978, SHIRLEY SHERMAN, 
Hampton Institute, CHO-YEE TO AND RUDOLF B. SCHMERL, University of 
Michigan 

6.1 



Educational Opportunity: Are Our Assumption s Correct? 
HENRY C. JOHNSON , Seton^all University, Chair 

Since 1963, colleges and universities have been challenged 
with developing programs to provide access and opportunity for 
minorities and educationally disadvantaged students. The response 
has given us programs that are remedial or developmental in scope. 
While the assumptions for remediation are understandable tne 
instructional focus has been a deficit model, i hat is, students 
lack a skill, as determined by our diagnostic tests, that inust 
be remedied before they can move forward. Consequently, much ot 
the educational delivery system has been, and is, remedial in 
nature There is a need, however, to re-think the purpose of 
such programs and formulate new assumptions about their instruc 

tional responsibility. ' „ . nrt ' 

' The purpose of this symposium is to-provide an opportum ,y 
to discuss and question approaches to program planning In 
addition, it is hoped that this symposium will raise issues that 
will help us to better understand how we can better provide an 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY . A program that vfill have positive 
implications for secondary as well as post-secondary instruct on. 
A program that will strengthen academic performance as well as 
attitudes toward learning. , ( , ' 

* Presentation of an Educational Opportunity Program,Model , 
HENRY C-, JOHNSON , Seton Hal T"Um" vers i ty , 

* - Strategies and Problems ™ Recruiting for Educational 
Opportunity Programs,, DEBORAH CLASH, Seton Hall University 

* The Role of Parent Involvement in Building and Educational 
Opportunity, LEWIS ROLAND, University of North Carol i na-Chapel Hill 

Educational Opportunity: More Than an Illusion, CAROL MCMILLAN , 
Seton Hall University 

* Strategies for Improving Reading and Study Skills, JOSEPH 
DEPIERRO, Seton Hall University 

* ' CETA - An Educational Opportunity, ROBERT L. BELLE^ton Hall 
University x - 

* Strategies for Imoroving Test Taking Skills at the Pre- 
Professional and Professional School Level, HE.JRY T. ^IERSUN, „ 
University of North CarSli na-Chapel Hill 1X6 
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- Oiscussant: FRANGIS J.. SULLIVAN,. Seton Hall University 
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6.2 

Educational Problems in the United States „ 
CHARLES'^D. WALTERS , Hampton Institute, Chair 

* Discipline In Schools: The Dilemma. of Responsibility's. 
Authority, ALYCE GAINES, Hampton Institute 

The administrator, todays faces a. dilemma when he must . 
• discipline students through expul sion^or. suspension. 

. The Gallup 'Poll reports that the public expects tough 
discipl ine>. but also numerous court decisions restrict the s—- 
• options on discipline. Parents throw legal challenges at the/. 

school accusing administrators of suspending indiscrimir\antU. ' 
'— .' Alternatives to school suspension are presented. 

* .Drugs, in Our Schools:' A Bad Trip for Education, STERLING H. 
HUOSON, III, Hampto'n Institute ' \ 

The use of illegal narcotics,* and other -substances by 
students in our" publ ic school s is so prevalent that it is 
enough to stagger the imagination. From grade school- to high ' 
school, more and more. children and adolescents. are being swept 
into the drug scene. So far, the appearance of mood modifiers 
on our schoql campuses for the past decade has apparently.caught 
our school administrators off-guard, and left many at wits' end 
to solve the growing problem. , 

Administrators must admit that drugs have actually invaded 
the sanctity, of school grounds in the first step toward solving 
the drug dillmna. Illegal substances are on the campus! Several 
types of programs and concepts are presently in use by admimstra- 
• tors in their attempts to minimize -the use and -traffic of drugs ^ 
on school grounds. Programs for controlling drugs'on school, ^ 
grounds will be presented.. , * ^ 

* -Providing Positive Learning Experiences to Youth of Diverse- 
" Children., ANSLEY RAMBEAU , Hampton Institute - 

Contemporary America confronts .d-ffficul ties in providing 
positive learning 'experiences to youth of diverse -0*1 tures . The 

• issue, however, cannot be resolved by adhering to the false- belief 
!hat "assimilation into the mainstream" will eradicate the problem. ^ 
The issue demand's the recognition of the worth and dignity of . 
diverse cultures, each of which can "make a difference" in contn- 

* - buting to' the human growth and development of the whole society.., 
The fostering of self-awareness and groups awareness is extremely 
important, as is the effective integration of parental involvement 
in the educational ( system and the holding of positive attitudes by 
teachers "and administrators. • • . f 

* * Administration of the Mirtimum Competency Test, 6-RA W. TAYLOR, 
Hampton 'Institute * . ' 

- • The need for a minimum competency testing program was . 

established when the general publ L<r began, to criticize the schools • 
ERJLC for 9 raduatin 9 unskilled, incompetent c.itizerts who were unab'le to _ 



perform satisfactorily on ihe job. As 'of March, 1978, thirty-^three 
States had implemented "aerogram of statewide -assessment Resting 
which intended to provide for the improvement of education.. Each 
school district is responsible for' establ i shihg standards for 
graduation from high-school and >for promotion from one grade to the 
next. a ' • " * 

The' standards of minimum compentency include, but are not 
limited to, mastery of the .b%s\c. skil 1 s and satisfactory performance 
on the functional-' literacy test.' Al though .educational accountability 
is-a sound concept., further guidelines are needed for 'implementation,' 
local remediation programs, inservice training', community informa- 
tion,, and the maintenance of student records. . - 

* The Need for .Good Public Relations fn our Schools, _ r ' v * 
TERENCE L. TAYLOR, Hampton Institute , . . * * 

Parents have many questions that go unanswered each year. due 
to poor communications between the school and the community. Since, 
the schools are funded from the, tax dollar, all information. ' t 
regarding the educational environment should hasv.e viable mean £. of 
reaching the public. The public should be infprmed;of, newly $ 
introduced>policies,.acti-vities, 'adult enrichment programs, special 
education programs and any other related'-niaterial that' affects the 

family or the school . >♦/.-*■ 

With the growth of television and other multimedia operations, 
educational data should have Tittle problem being disseminated to 
the masses. Adequate public/school communications- i's' one of our • 
greatest assets in education. k 

* Alternative Programs Designed to Al'leviate Disciplinary 
Problems, DORIS H. WATSON, Hampton Institute. , 

Alternative programs designed t'o alleviate problems*of 
discipline will be identified. The find4ngs J of the preventive 
programs will be discussed. The -results indicate that alternative 
discipline programs provide interest, challenge, and motivation to 
students, . „ 

* , Inequities and Disparities of Our Educational Finance" System, 
BARBARA M. WHITE, Hampton Institute . . - 

The American educational system 'is characterized by widespread 
inequality., Poor people and blacks have always received far less 
than their share of our educational resources..- • *» . . 
* .There are significant disparities among the school districts 
in the nation. . These disparities are in the areas of quality of 
the education they provide, cost of providing equivalent .educational 
services, need for different types of educational programs, and 
the tax burdens placed upon residents. ' 

An objective that might be pursued through increased federal 
supDort of elemental and secondary education is* the reduction or 
elimination of the inequities and .disparities that no* characterize 
the nation's school^ f.inance system. ™ 

/ . • * ' 
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. - Symposium in Perspectives that Teache rs Need to Operate 
■ Effectively in Desegregated School Settings . . 

TERRY M. WlLDMANx Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 

Ch 3 i * ^ * ^ 

THOMAS M. SHERMAN, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University' 
MARY A. LEWIS, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Umversity 
"JOHN K. BURTON** Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 
' This symposium suggests that providing for quality and equity 
in desegregated school settings requires- simultaneous solution of \ 
issues whicti have* Ifer the most part, been treated as isolated 

• topics The discussion will focus on the fact that teachers and 
other key instructional' personnel need to coordinate perspectives 
across four a^s (minimally) in order to plan competently f or • 
children during\his era 0/ desegregation. First, teachers must 

• be able to examine presenrschooTing conditions in light of .he 
past experiences of minority groups in the American educational 
system and the litigation these groups have had to use to make 
public schools responsive to their needs. Second, teachers must 
recoqnize (and' understand why that the historical role of schools 
in Siting a common culture is no longer appropriate or desirable, 

» particularly as this role has been operational ized to the 

.detriment of minorities" Third, it is important to (a) recognize 
- 'the problems inherent in both extreme positions (assimilat oms^ /# 
and pluralist) which underly most of the current thinking in 
educational progr-ammi ng„ a*nd (b) be able to articulate ■ . 

compromise alternatives. Finally, teachers must Je technically 
Capable of creating instructional programs wh.ich are J^sis.ent 

. with known- principles of design as wen. as recently matured 
.theories of learning. The symposium addresses these individual 
concerns as well as- the relationships among them. 
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Evaluation 'instrument 

!♦ Initial Questionnaire 

2, Instructions for Participant Logs 

3. Semantic Differential 

k. Goal Attainment Instructions fc 

5 . Team Goals 

6. Example Time Distribution Sheet 

7. Interview Schedule . 

8. Final Questionnaire J 
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INITIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

• f \ • 

i 

TO: Participants in the Joint nampton-Michigan Program 
#ROM: Program Coordinators 
* 

We are asking/ each of you to reflect on the questions listed 
below and to ^rite out your responses. This will provide us 
with some sense of the participants' needs and goals". Hope- 
fully, the program will be successful in helping each of you 
achieve those goals. During the course of the year we will, 
be periodically interviewing ^ach of you. to determine whether 
or not the program is -meeting your needs and how the program 
could be improved. . fc 

Thank you for your help in providing us with this information. 



1. What ty£e of formal research trailing have you had? 
Please describe. 



2*. Describe your informal research training, e.g; any projects 
you may have worked on, 

3. What do you feel are your strengths in terms of conducting 
Research? 

*K Do you feel i?he need for additional research training? 
If so, what type? 



What are your goals for this, pro je<jt , specifically what do 
you hope to achieve? 

6.-V What factors do you feel will facilitate your achieving these, 
goals? 

s 

?. What do you feel are the constraints or barriers in your 
present situation which prevent you from performing the 
'research you would like to? 

8.- Do you feel this project can eliminate any of these barriers? 



9. Are there^sany other opportunities you feel the. project will 
provide you with? 

ERIC , 121 



Please bring to mind one or two people that you feel work 
w 11 in groups. 7/hat'do you feel are^the characteristics 
of these .people that help them operate effectively in a 
group? 

What do you expect your rble to be within your group?' 



JOINT HAMPT ON - M I C H I G AN fROGRAM 



PARTICIPANT LOGS 



In order to provide us with some insight 
into the process of conducting research, we would 
like each of you to keep a log. The log should 
serve two purposes; 

First, we would like #ou to record your 
thoughts about the project every two weeks. 
Take some time to reflect on your research 
project and* the progress you've made; We'd 
like you to record an entry every ty/o weeks 
which includes your feelings about the project, 
perhaps your thoughts about the group process, 
or why tjhe project is or is not staying on 
schedule. These entries are meant to be 
subjective. 

Secondly, we would like you to record 
critical incidents. A critical incident is 
an observable event or activity which you feel 
has an important effect (positive or negative) 
on the Outcome of the research project. Such 
incidents should be described in fairly objective 
terms, For example, on£ team has already ex- 
perienced some difficulty in obtaining subjects. 
The experiment will be conducted in classrooms, 
and some major modifications in the design of 
the experiment were required to accommodate the 
'concerns of the teaching fellows. Incidents 
such as this should be described in concrete 
terms, detailing exactly what happened. 
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^ 115. 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL M 
JOINT HAMPTON-MICHIGAN PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 



Friendly 



Directions : 

The following questionnaire is designed to determine how you 
feel about certain concepts. At the top of each page you'will 
find the concept followed by, a series of rating scales. Each 
, scale lists two adjectives with seven points between them. <• You 
are to indicate how you feel the adjective pair describes the 
concept by placing an X somewhere along the scale. For example, 
the concept may be: 
How do you feel about vacations? 

: : : • _____ : : Unfriendly 



Friendly 



or 



Friendly 



Friendly 



If you feel vacations are about as friendly as unfriendly your 
rating would be: 

: : : ^ : : : Unfriendly 

► — — 1 — — — — 

If you feel vacations are slightly more one way than the other, 
youjr rating would be: 

: : : : : : Unfriendly 



Unfriendly 



The more you feel one adjective describes the concept than 
the other the closer your X should be to that adjective. 

Please rate each concept on all the adjectives, work quickly 
and give your first impressions. 
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How do^ you feel about the Joint Hampton-Michigan Program? 



(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 



(7) 



Unfair 

Easy 

Strong 

Unimportant 

Safe 

Ineffective 

Efficient 

Hindering 

Pleasant 

Productive 

Inaccurate 

Ethical 

Sufficient 

Worthwhile 

Unreliable 

Rigid , 

Optimistic 

Successful 

s ; 

Interesting 
Progressive 
Cautious 
Stable 
Superficial 
.Relaxed 
Vague 

Controlled 
Good 

Beautiful 
Calo^ 
Haffy . 
Clear 

* Nice 
Active ' 
High 

Honest 
O 
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Fair 

Difficult 
Weak 

Important 

Risky 

Effective 

Inefficient 

Helpful 

Unpleasant. 

Unproductive 

Accurate 

Unethical 

Insufficient 

Not worthwhile 

Reliable 

Flexible 

Pessimistic 

Unsuccessful 

Uninteresting 

Regressive 

Rash 

» ° 

Unstable 

Profound 

Tense 

Precise 

Accidental 

Ugly 

Agitated 

Sad 

Hazy 

Cold 

Awful 

Passive 

Low 

Dishonest 
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How do you feel about research' 



117. 



Unfair 

Easy 

Strong 

Unimportant 

Safe 

Ineffective 
Efficient 
' Hindering 
Pleasant 
Productive 
Inaccurate 
Ethical 
Sufficient 
Worthwhile 
Unreliable 
Rigid 

Optimistic 

Successful 

Interesting 

Progressive 

Cautious 

Stable 

Superficial 

Relaxed , 

Vague 

Controlled 
Good 

Beautiful 
Calm 
Happy 
Clear 
Hot 
Nice 
Active 
High 
Honest 
O 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5y (6) 



(7) 



or 



V 



Fair 

Difficult 
Weak 

Important 

Risky 

Effective 

Inefficient 

Helpful 

Unpleasant 

Unproductive 

Accurate 

Unethical 

Insufficient 

Not worthwhile 

Reliable 

Flexible 

Pessimistic 

Unsuccessful 

Uninteresting 

Regressive 

Rash 

Uns table 
Profound 
Tense 
Precise 
Accidental 
' Bad 

Ugly 

Agitated - 

Sad* 

Hazy 

Cold 

Awful 

Passive 

Low 

Dishonest 
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How do you feel, about your ability to conduct research? 



(1) <2) (3) (4) 



Unfair 
Easy 
Strong 
Unimportant 
, 'S^fe 

Ineffective 

Efficient 

Hindering 

Pleasant 

Productive 

Inaccurate 

Ethical 

Sufficient 

Worthwhile ' 

Unreliable 

Rigid 

Optimistic 

Successful 

Interesting 

Progressive 

Cautious 

Stable 

Superficial" 

Relaxed 

Vague 

Controlled 

Good 

Beautiful 

Calm 

Happy 

Clear 

Hot 

Nice 

Active ' 
High > 
Honest 

» 
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(6)- (7) 
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Fair 

Difficult 
Weak 

Important 
Risky 
Effective 
Inefficient - 

b 

HelpfyuL 

Unpleasant 

Unproductive 

Accurate 

Unethical 

Insufficient 

Not worthwhile 

Reliable 

Flexible 

J 

Pessimistic 

Unsuccessful 

Uninteresting 

Regressive 

Rash 

Unstable 

Profound 

Tense 

Precise 

Accidental 

Bad 

Ugly 

Agitated 

Sad 

Hazy 

Cold 

Awful 

Passive 

Low 

Dishonest 
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GOAL ATTAINMENT INSTRUCTIONS 

TO PROJECT MEMBERS 

We would like each team to formulate three major goals for 
the project. For each goal we would' like you to indicate' 5 degrees 
>f attainment. 




( 



Degree of attainment^/ 
, l.^Vlost Onfavorable outcome thought likely^-*" 

2. l&ss than expected success , ? 

3. expected level of success 

4. more than expected success 

v 5. best anticipated success thought likely. 

Degrees of attainment should be specified in behavioral terms. 
For example > if you were teaching a course, a goal may be that 
your students demonstrate competency on your exams 

1. all students have scores of C or below 

2. test scores positively skewed with few A T s 

. 3. test scores normally distributed 

\ , 

4. all students get A T s and B T s on .exams 

5. all students get A's on exams. 
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• The Joint Hampton-Michigan Program' * 121 ■ 

Goal Attainment 

/ * 

Team members i W. morse, Y. Smith, R. Boone ' 9 

Directions: For each of the goals listed below, please circle m 1 
the number of the statement that best describes the ^ 
degree of attainment achieved by your team. 

Goal 1 i Individual Goals - understanding of the problem and 
application of results. 

'Degrees of Attainment i 

* 

1. Collaboration fails, no results. 

2. Uhable t*o complete effort intended. 

3. Use of knowledge gained by the team only; Bis.- Smith completes 
Ph.D. ^ 

* * » • 

4. Leads participants to profound changes in modus operandi. 

5. Team members have more knowledge regarding the problem of 
effective placement -of .student teachers and* copper? ting 

^teachers (i.e., better^psychologica 1 mix). 

Gtbal 2 ; Intra institutiona 1 - Applications Kampton/U. of in. 
Degrees of Attainments" ' 
1* No systemic application. 

2. ' Sporadic-- efforts, to apply. ^ , 

3. Immediate Depts. would utilize information. 

4. New model established with widespread acceptance. 

5. Impact on total teacher education programs. in both institutions 

7 Goal 3 : Interinst itutiona 1 - Demonstration of utilization of * - 

.information gained from the study. 

♦ * 

' Degrees of Attainment: 
^JL. No 'reception of model. 

2. Only incidental influence. 

3. Concepts generated from research willxdnf luenoe institutions 
only through direct persona t-xymtacl 

4. New model emerges based on concept of) proper psychological 
mix. 

5. Professional publications and presentations. 
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The. Joint Hsmpton-Michigsrrr'PB^pam 
Goal Attainment > ' . 



122. 



Team Members: 3. Morrison, V. McLoyd. B.- Toler^ 

Directions : ' For each of the goals listed below*: please circle 

the number of the* statement that best .describes 'the 
degree' of attainment achieved by 1 your- tea pi. . 

Goal l i Publication of project results* 

/ ■ Degrees of Attainment! 

■l.-To publish tHa final report for NIE. 

2. To complete one article. 

3. To- complete three .articles.- ^ 

4. To complete four articles. 

5. To write a monograph. ^ 

Generation of funding and -data * 
Degrees of Attainment: 

1. /'Falling back on secondary data. 

2. \Data collected but not analyzed. 



/• 



3. Comparative study of da ta collected in Hampton and Michigan 

4. Proposal not funded. 

5. A large joint-net-grantS 

Goal 3 : Presentations to national conferences. 
* Degrees of Attainment: 

1. Njd conferences to .attend. 

* 

2. One paper. 

• # \ 

3. Tv/o, papers. 
One out of the four symposiums (listed below). 

5. Presentation of paper at: ABPsy, A ERA. APA, SRCD 
-two of four symposiums. 
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The Joint Hampton-fcitfhigpn Program 
Goal Attainment • 
Team Members: Q. Pen? » E. Bowen, D. Jarvis 

Di:;ection§s for each of the goa\s listed below, please circle , 
( \ the number of the N sta tement that pest describes the 

degree of attaihment achieved ^py your team. 

Goal 1 : To ■'identify the problems in the practicum situation as 
perceived by the three constituents (student clinician, 
supervising clinician, college supervisor) and make ^ 
recommendations for* change. ? - 

Degrees of attainment: ' 

1. Plans are macle for gathering data. 

2. Some data is gathered, but not all indicated' in thd* 
-research design. ' m 

r t 3* All data is gathered, but none analyzed. 

4. Ana^ysi^ is begun but not completed. 

5. Data foj all five steps will be gathered and analyzed*, 
but no articles are published. 

6. Each participant will be the senior ruthor of a minimum 
of one article based on data from the project. 
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The Joint Hampton-Iuichigan Program 124. 

Goal Attainment 

Team Members: G. Gurin, G. Walker-Burt, C. Hagey „ 
t • 

Directions: For each of the g^a Is listed below, please circle 

the number of the statement thatbest describes the 
degree of attainment achieved by* your team. 

Goal 1 : Acquire a basic knowledge of survey research design. 

Degrees of Attainment; 

1. Acquire no information on survey research design and 
methodology. 

2. Obtain partial information about survey research through 
informal, intermittent^ conversations with survey researchers. 

* « * 

3- Obta in ^inf orma tion about survey research through informal 
leisurely reading. 

to 

Acquire miormation about survey research through a 
formal independent reading course. 

5« Enroll in a formal course on survey research design .during 
the summer session at the University of Michigan,). , 

Goal 2 : Desigrv^implement and analyze survey research on minority 
elderly. 

^egrees of Attainment: - 

1. Research design is not completed. 

2. Design is^completed , but.no implementation or analysis 
' is performed. 

3. Design and implementation stages completed, but no data 
analysis is performed. * 

4". Design, implementation and analysis stages completed. Cnl'y 
descriptive statistical procedures are employed. 

5- Design, implementa tiamand analysis stages completed. 

Both descriptive ancfyinf erehtial statistica 1 procedures 
I are emDloyed. ~ 1 - 
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* * /• 125. 

Team Members^ G. Gurin, G. Walker- Burt, C. Kpgey 

Goal 3 : Disseminate results of survey research to other profession- ) 
als and par? prof ess ion? Is working with 'the elderly. 

Degrees of attainments 
^ i 

1.. Results are not published or presented at formal professional 
meetings. 

* ^. * 

2. Partial results are presented at one professional meeting 
only. 

3. Partial results are presented at o#e professional meeting 
and through one professional journa^ publication. 

<■ > 

4. Results are d\ssenrina ted on a regular basis to p^fession- 

als^ only. ' \ " 

5. Results are disseminated on a regular basis 'through 

series* of prof essiona'l presentations ?nd journal publications 
for both professionals and paraprof essiona Is. 
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The Joint Hampton- Michigan Program 126 • 

* .Goal Attainment 

TearrM/iembers * ■ W. McKeachie, S. Lusk, L. Petty 

Directions: For each of the goals listed below, please circle 

the number of the statement that best describes the 
degree of attainment achieved by your team. 

Vioal I t Completion of Research Project. 

Degrees of Attainment: ' 

1. Data collected but not suited for dissertation or publication. 

2. Dissertation but no interesting findings. 

3. Dissertation and one article rejected. & 
A 4. Dissertation and one article accepted. 

5. Dissertation and 2 articles or a funded grant proposal. 

Goal 2 : Engage in Research Tra ining,~ . 
Degrees of Attainment: 
• 1. Become turned-ofr by quantita tive methods. 

2. Learn no new^ techniques for data analysis. 

3. Become an adequate consumer Qf these (multivariate) 
techniques -» use consultant effectively. 

4. Understand some multivariate methods. 

5. Learn multivariate technioues. 

\ ■ . 

Goal 3 t 'Development of New Research Projects. J 
< Degrees of £tta inment : 

1. Not willing to undertake educational study. 

2. Be willing' to collaborate on. educational research. 

3. Begin nonfunded new project in the area. 

4. Get funded research grant in the -area. 
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The Joint H?mDton-Kichig?n Program ■ L * / * 

( • ' * 

Goal Attainment 

Team Members t P. Gurin, B. Korse \ 

Directions:' For each of the goals listed below, please circle 

the number of the statement thr*t best describes the 
' degree of attainment achieved by your team. 

vc 

Goal l ; To devise ? study involving teaching high anxious freshman 
students various strategies for copingwith stress (e.g«, ^ 
relaxation training, systematic desensitizr tiorf and 
Rational Emotive Therapy). 

Degrees of Attainment: ' « 

1' No study will be conducted. * , 

2. Only a partial study will be conducted). 

3. An Adequate study will be conducted. 

4. As a result of the collection of follow-up^ da ta , general 
conclusions may be drawn regarding thfc mQ§t effective 
coping strategies. / 

■ 1 / * 

Goal 2 : To set up with the assistance or%the Resident Assistants 
an anxiety intervention program in half &he dormitories 
for male rnd female freshman students. v> ^ - 

Degrees of attainment: ^ 

1. No intervention program would be inaugurated. s 

2. This program would be initiated but not completed. 

3. Completion of the'program would occur. 

4. The program would be completed without too many problems 
occurring. *• % 

5. Alt^RAs would cooperate and the program would be completed 
witit full participation by all R£s involved in this project. 
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Team Members: P. GuiMn, R. Morse 



Goal 3 : To assess the effectiveness of the coping skills interven- 
, tion by comparing freshmen who receive treatment and those 
not receiving treatment on measures of anxiefty and Grade 
Point Averages. 

De'grees of Attainment: 

1. Students receiving no treatment will have less anxiety 
and will have higher GPA's than those receiving treatment. 

2. No difference in the level jaf anxiety and GPA's'will 

# exist be-tween the treatment group and the no-treatment 
group. 

3. A difference in the Level of anxrety between the treatment 
* , . and no-treatment group will be found. 

^. A difference will be found between the treatment group and 
the no- treatment group in terms of GPA. 

* ' ' 5. The treatment group will have less anxiety and higher 

GPA's than the no-treatment group. 

Goal Cne publication or presentation at a meeting will evolve. 
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The Joint Hampton-Michigan Program 
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Goal Attainment 



Team Members: C, To, 3. Sherman 

Directions; Please circle the letters of the statements that 

best describe the degree of attainment achieved by 
your team. 

5. Best anticipated success thought likely: 

« 

a. This study will reveal certain educational trends in regard 
to incorporating Black literature into the American litera- 
ture curricula, of selected school systems in Virginia and 
should provide educational and literary insight for the 
teacher of English. 

b. It will be a completion of an adequate dissertation proposal 
for' the University of .Virginia to *be developed into a disserta- 
tion."" It is the goal that with revision, the dissertation 
will be published in book form. 



c. Before completion of dissertation, an ar^cle to be presented 
in conference. 

d. It will open up new areas for English research in Black literature.. 

^. More than expected success: 

a. It will provide preponderant knowledge to teachers of Enrlich 
about Black literature available that can be used in their classes. 

b. The resulting dissertation proposal will signify an attainment « 
of good ability on research methodology. 

c. A completed -publication will gro\* out of the project. 

3« Expected level of success: 

a. A completed dissertation proposal, * 

b. Gaining of knowledge about black literature in secondary 
curriculum and research methodology for a particular concentra- 
tion on a specific topic. 

* * 

c. A drrft of a publishable article or ? paper for conference. 

2 . Less than expected success: . 





a. Only in meeting the deadlines. 



v 
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The Joint Hampton-Michigan Program 130 • 



Goa 1 Attainment . 



Team Members: N. Sudarkasa, Barham, P. Lewis 



\ 



Directions: For each of the goals listed below, please circle 

the number of the 'statement that best describes the 
degree of attainment achieved by your teem. 

Goal 1 : The group expects to produce from this study a long range 

collaborative project designed to investigate certain educa- 
* tional, political, sociological and economic trends in the 
Jamaican society. 

r 

Degrees of Attainment: 

1. Not to have any idea of what form the long-range collabora- 
tive project will take. 

* 

2. To have general but" not specific ideas of the long range 
collaborative project." 

3. To be clearly conscious of what we would like to have 
.done in the long range collaborative project and to have 
each individual's tasks clearly delineated. 

*K To have the long range collaborative project considered 
worthy of funding before the pilot project is finalized. 

5. To receive funding for the long range collaborative project. 

Goal 2 : To produce a successful pilot project from which the long 
" range collaborative project will evolve. 

Degrees of Attainment: ^ ^ 

1. Not to have formulated a pilot project by the termination 
of our study. 

o 

2. To have produced a pilot project in which the members Of 
the team are not completely satisfied. 

* 3. vTo be satisfied witK our pilot project. 

4. To produce a document which is already advanced beyorid a > 
pilot project, and at the termination of the present research 

--already addressing itself to aspect of the long range • 
^ collaborative project. 

5. For tjhe pilot project to be worthy of generating funds 
for the lottg-- range, collaborative jj^roject. 
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Team*. N. Sudarkasa, M. Barham, P. Lewis 



Goal 3 * To produce a, publishable manuscript based on bur research 
findings* , o 

Degrees of Attainment: 

1. Not to have anything written at the termination of the 
project. 

2. To have something written but not in publishable form. 

3* To be satisfied with our publication^ « * 

4, To produce several "worthy" publications. 

5» To have our essay or essays recpgnized as significant 
contributions on the problems of -a society in flux; 



f- 
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132. 



TIME DISTRIBUTION SHEET 
JOINT HAMPTON-MICHIGAN PROGRAM 



Directions: Think carefully about your schedule for fall term, 1979. 

In the blank provided next to each activity listed below, 
indicate the approximate number of hours per week you 
engage in that activity during a typical week. 



Activity: • 
Instructional Activities 

% 

Teaching 

Preparation for Teaching 
Attending Class as a Student 
Homework 

Consultation 

Counseling, Supervising, Advising of students 
Consultation with Staff 

Administrative Activities 

Staff and/or •Committee Meetings 
Other Administrative Duties 



Hours per Week: 



Research Activities 

• Background Reading/Planning of Studies 
Conducting Studies/Collecting Data 
Analyzing Results 
Report Writing 



Public Service 

Working on Community Projects 
Workshops, Public Speaking 
Other Pulbic Services 



•A 



Other: 
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The Joint Hampton-Michigan Program 
Participant interview - Spring- 1979 



1. " How do you view the role .of research in your present work situa- 

tion? 

2. What type of role do you feel research should play for someone 
in your^work situation, the role it presently plays or some- 
thing else? ' 

3. If you could design your own job, how much time would be spent 

on research? What would you do with the rest of tjie time? > 

4. After our initial Program meetings & in JDeaember, you must have 
'developed some expectations concerning' the Program. 

a. In what ways has the Program met .your expectations? 

b. In what ways has the Program failed to meet your expecta- 
tions? H > 

5. About how often do you meet with or talk with about your 

project? q 

— (if respondentis a junior faculty) mention Michigan senior 

faculty 

— (if respondent is .a senior faculty) mention Hampton junior 

faculty * - 

V/ho usually initiates the, contact? 

Do you feel this is enough, too much, or not enough contact? 
* \* 

6. (Skip this question for members of dyads) 

How often are you in touch with (other member of .triad not ✓ 
mentioned in Question 5)? - 

Who- usually initiates these contacts? 

Do you feel this is enough, too much, or not enough contact? 

7. HoW" do you feel about the group" process . Do you think research 
should in general be conducted ^collaboration with your col- 
leagues? - Why? , \, 

Has working with & group facilitated your project? 

8. What" do you see as the strenghts and weaknesses* o'f your research 
team? * 

\ * 

9. What do you feel are the advantages ,and disadvantages of naving 
,a te'am Involving someone from (Hampton Institute or The Univer- 
sity of Michigan depending on affiliation of respondent/? 

, * . c 

10. How do you feel about the progress your team has made on Its 
research project? 
H 
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11. 
12, 
13. 

14, 



15. 



If your team were Just getting started on this research project 
now, would you do anything differently? (If yes) What? 

Can you suggest any changes for the conduct of the overall 
Program, t.hat is 'the way in which it .is administered? 

If we were to write for. a renewal of this Program from N,I,E,, 
what changes would you suggest, for the structure of the Pro- 
gram? 

If the grant were ' renewed, and you were responsible for setting 

up the research teams, - « 

# - , 

What kinds of people would you select -as junior participants', 

What criteria would you use for selection?^ 

What kinds of people would you select as team leaders? • * 

How would you form the teams? . % % *' 

Do you have any suggestions for Program activities dJiiring the 
summer? -* ■ ■ * 



f « '* 
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NAME: 

FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
- THE JOINT HAMPTON-MICHIGAN PROGRAM 



Dear- Participant: 



/ 



In order to evaluate the effectiveness and impact of our program, we need some 

additional information irom you. To date, your informal co mm ents and logs have 

been very helpful. However, there sare^ some specific questions we still need 

answered^ We would appreciate it if you would take^a few minutes to Reflect, 

on each question listed below and then write your response in the space provided, 
If you need additional space for any of your answers, please use the batk of the 
page.' - • . 

Thank you for your help and cooperation. 

t 

■ * I 
1. Have you made contact with anyone through this project who may be helpful 

to you in the futute concerning your career goals and/or research endeav- 
ors? Tlea$e explain. s 



2. Wer#. there people other than project participants whp became involved in 
your research project? Please explain. 



3.- As a project participant have you had the opportunity to have input into 
four team's project activities^ * 



4. WTiat were the major barriers you encountered in conducting your research 
project? How were these difficulties solved? 



5. How^would you describe the role you played within- your team,? 
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Did your research activities* for this project fit into your regular sched- 
ule or did you find it necessary to .make time for these activities? Please 
explain. w n 



x If you had difficulty finding time for project activities, what could have 
been done to alleviate this problem. 



7. Do you feel you have acquired any new skills as -a result of your partici- 
pation in the Project? If so, yhat? * % 



8. Do you feel you have increased your research activities as a result of the 
project? Explain.. 



Have* you been able to use your research "time more effectively than you did 
before the project began? If so, how? • 

<» t 



10. Outside of the project, were there any policies or actios taken by your 
institution to help eliminate barriers which hinder the research activi- 
ties of minorities and women? 
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